A.  Kell  Mclnnis  III 

he  beginning  of  spring  means  many  things  in  this  Sportsman's 
Paradise  and  one  of  the  most  popular  is  boating.  That  includes 
boating  while  fishing,  boating  while  skiing,  boating  while  swim- 
ming and  simply  boating  for  sheer  pleasure. 

Louisiana  currently  has  more  than  280,000  boats  registered  to  residents. 
That  number  swells  in  the  spring  and  summer  as  thousands  of  additional 
boats  are  floated  or  trailered  in  by  visitors. 

Needless  to  say,  the  number  of  boats  being  used  in  Louisiana  waters  can 
create  problems.  It  can  also  create  hazards. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Louisiana  has  a  poor  record  in  boating  safety.  In 
recent  years  particularly,  boating  accidents,  injuries  and  deaths  have  been 
reduced  significantly. 

Our  Enforcement  Agents  concentrate  on  Boating  Law  violations  during 
spring  and  summer.  In  many  areas,  they  are  reinforced  by  the  efforts  of  other 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

Our  Boating  Safety  Education  instructors  work  year  round  to  provide 
our  citizens  with  classes  in  basic  boating  skills.  Their  efforts  are  augmented 
by  the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

The  effort  has  paid  off.  Despite  the  total  number  of  boats  plying  our 
waterways,  Louisiana  recorded  "only"  131  boating  accidents  last  year,  and 
"only"  37  boating  fatalities. 

The  down  side  of  that  statement  is  that  we  did  record  more  than  100 
terror-filled  tragedies.  Thirty  seven  human  lives  were  destroyed  in  boating 
accidents  and  an  additional  82  men,  women  and  children  suffered  injuries. 

A  very  troubling  factor  in  those  statistics  is  that  alcohol  was  involved  in 
more  than  70  percent  of  those  accidents.  That  alone  should  explain  why  DWl 
enforcement  has  become  a  focal  point  of  our  boating  safety  patrols.  1  can 
assure  you  that  the  campaign  to  get  intoxicated  boat  operators  off  of  the 
water  will  continue. 

Louisiana  is  a  boating  state.  Boating  safety  is  not  the  responsibility  of  law 
enforcement,  nor  of  boating  safety  instructors.  It  is  a  collective  responsibil- 
ity, shared  by  all  of  us. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  combating  waterborne  DWI  and  the 
tragedy  it  produces  is  the  theme  of  the  1991  National  Safe  Boating  Cam- 
paign. It's  been  proven  on  our  highways  and  it  will  work  on  our  waterways. 

IF  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  DRINK  WHILE  BOATING  . . .  USE  A  DESIG- 
NATED DRIVER! 
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What  we  do  now  will, 
in  great  measure, 
determine  the  future  of 
the  paddlefish.  Innova- 
tive surgical  techniques 
are  helping  assure  the 
survival  of  the  brood 
fish,  and  thus,  the 
species. 


Operating  Room 


BY  MAURICE  COCKERHAM  AND  BOBBY  REED 

the  lights  are  adjusted  and  the  anesthetized  patient  is  in  exactly  the  right  po- 
sition. Now  the  surgeon's  scalpel  traces  the  first  precise  line,  slicing 
through  skin  and  then  the  tender  flesh  below.  Although  not  a  difficult 
surgical  procedure,  a  Caesarean  section  requires  extensive  knowledge,  a 
delicate  touch  and  absolute  concentration... 

In  this  case,  however,  the  "patient"  was  a  Polyodon  spathula,  a  paddlefish,  a 
spoonbill  catfish,  and  the  surgeon  was  Fisheries  Biologist  Bobby  Reed,  Paddle- 
fish Study  Leader  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  The 
operating  room  was  located  at  the  National  Fish  Hatchery  in  Natchitoches,  Lou- 
isiana. His  surgical  team  was  composed  of  other  fisheries  scientists  from  the  de- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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It  was  a  notable  event.  This  was  the  first 
time  a  Caesarean  section,  planned  to  assure 
the  survival  of  the  brood  fish,  had  ever  been 
performed  in  this  state. 

In  half  an  hour.  Reed  would  remove  al- 
most 100,000  eggs  from  the  female  paddle- 
fish.  He  would  suture  the  incision,  administer 
antibiotics  and  carefully  return  the  fish  to  a 
special  holding  tank.  Four  other  fish  would 
undergo  identical  operations. 

After  about  five  weeks  the  brood  fish  would 
be  returned  to  the  murky  waters  of  the  Mer- 
mentau  River.  To  the  un- 
trained eye,  their  innocuous 
tags  would  not  reveal  they 
had  played  a  vital  and  his- 
toric role  in  fishery  science  in 
Louisiana. 

The  story  of  the  paddle- 
fish,  a  truly  primitive  crea- 
ture with  no  relatives  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  is  a  classic 
example  of  a  species  belea- 
guered by  dual  threats:  man's 
manipulation  of  the  natural 
environment  and  man's  greed 
and  avarice. 

The  paddlefish  is  a  true  "River  Fish."  Its 
original  range  in  North  America  included  vir- 
tually every  major  river  system  from  the  upper 
Great  Lakes  region  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
from  the  Appalachia  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  an  awesome,  yet  curious  creature,  little 
changed  over  the  past  few  million  years.  It 
has  smooth  skin,  similar  to  the  catfishes,  but 
some  individuals  retain  small  patches  of  scales 
indicating  a  possible  evolutionary  change  eons 
ago. 

Another  indicator  of  a  quite  different  an- 
cestor is  the  presence  of  teeth  in  young  pad- 
dlefish. The  teeth  soon  disappear  and  have  no 
usefulness  to  the  fish  in  its  present  form. 

Adults  attain  large  sizes,  with  fish  of  more 
than  six  feet  being  recorded.  Specimens  of 
more  than  fifty  pounds  are  common  and  in 
populations  that  have  been  studied  closely  a 
life  span  of  more  than  20  years  is  not  uncom- 
mon. 

The  most  notable  part  of  the  fish  is,  of 
course,  its  rostrum.  That  elongated,  rounded 
snout  comprises  about  one-third  of  the  total 
body  length  and  no  one  is  really  sure  what  its 
evolutionary  purpose  is.  The  long-held  belief 
that  the  fish  "roots"  in  the  bottom  for  its  food 
has  not  been  supported  by  actual  observa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  defensive  mechanism  and 
appears  to  play  no  part  in  the  fish's  social  life. 


Scientists  now  know  the  rostrum  contains 
large  numbers  of  sensory  receptors  and  elec- 
tro-receptors and  the  current  theory  is  that 
the  unusual  proboscis  aids  in  locating  water- 
borne  food. 

It  is  also  a  fish  with  specific  environmental 
requirements.  It  is  a  plankton  feeder,  swim- 
ming quietly  through  slow  moving  waters, 
usually  close  to  the  bottom,  with  its  large 
mouth  agape.  Zooplankton  is  filtered  from 
the  water  by  specialized  gill  rakers. 

It's  also  a  fast  growing  fish,  though  slow  to 
mature.    In   some   environ- 
ments,   such    as    the    Lake 
Maurepas-Lake    Pontchar- 
train  system,  its  feeding  prac- 
tice exposes  the  paddlefish 
to  an  unusually  rich  "soup," 
containing  not  only  zooplank- 
t      ^^     tonbutahighvolumeoflarval 
^^^       shrimp  and  fishes.  In  such 
^^  cases,  growth  rates  acceler- 

^  ate  tremendously. 

The  paddlefish  takes  bait, 
in  the  traditional  angling 
sense,  only  by  accident.  It  is 
.  J  L  s  James  niost  often  caught  by  "snag- 
ging." Either  the  swimming  fish  accidentally 
becomes  entangled  in  a  trotline  set  for  catfish 
or  falls  victim  to  a  now-illegal  snag  line  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  closely  spaced  bare 
hooks.  Others  are  taken  by  anglers  using  a 
random  snagging  technique  in  which  a 
weighted  treble  hook  is  jerked  blindly  through 
the  water  in  a  blind  attempt  to  hook  a  passing 
fish. 

But  the  greatest  danger  to  the  continued 
survival  of  the  paddlefish  has  been  its  highly 
defined  spawning  requirements.  The  spring 
spawn  is  naturally  timed  by  the  photoperiod 
(the  length  of  the  days)  and  water  tempera- 
ture, which  must  rise  above  the  mid-50s  F. 

Those  two  factors  must  coincide  with  a 
third  critical  event.  There  must  be  an  increase 
in  current,  a  rise  in  water  level  in  the  spawn- 
ing area  that  persists  for  at  least  five  to  seven 
days.  If  a  flow  increase  does  not  occur  while 
the  female  is  gravid  (the  stage  at  which  her 
eggs  are  ripe)  she  will  absorb  her  eggs  and  no 
spawning  will  occur. 

As  specific  as  those  requirements  are,  there 
is  still  another,  and  that  is  the  spawning  site  | 
itself.  I 

Until  the  second  half  of  the  present  cen-  | 
tury,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  biologists,  no  .g- 
one  knew  where  paddlefish  spawned.  Fin-  | 
gerlings  were  occasionally  caught  but  scien-  q. 


These  primitive  fish  require 
gentle  handling.  Spoonbills 
die  quickly  if  left  entangled 
In  unattended  nets,  so  nets 
used  to  capture  paddlefish 
for  artificial  spawning  must 
be  checked  frequently. 
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Egg  samples  are 

examined  microscopically 

to  determine  when  the 

brood  fish  is  ready  for  her 

operation  (top).  A  gravid 

female  paddlefish 

undergoes  a  C-sectlon  in  a 

special  cradle  partially 

filled  with  water  (center 

and  bottom). 


tists  were  later  to  learn  that  paddlefish  fry 
begin  far-ranging  travels  virtually  at  the 
moment  they  hatch.  By  the  time  they  attain 
several  inches  in  length  they  may  be  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  spawning  beds. 

It  wasn't  until  1960,  in  Missouri,  that  a 
dedicated  biologist  discovered  paddlefish  egg 
masses  and  fry  and  solved  the  mystery. 

Paddlefish  spawn  only  in  fast  flowing 
current  over  clean  gravel  beds  in  major  river 
systems.  That  defined  Stage  One  of  the  con- 
flict between  this  primitive  fish  and  modern 
man. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  man  had  begun 
to  alter  the  river  systems  of  the  nation.  Rivers 
were  dammed,  straightened  and  channelized. 
Erosion  resulted  from  increasing  agricultural 
activity.  Spring  rises  were  being  controlled, 
even  eliminated.  Gravel  beds  were  being 
inundated  with  silt,  destroying  many  other 
spawning  sites. 

Although  some  paddlefish  have  adapted 
well  to  reservoir  systems,  they  can  reproduce 
only  if  there  are  suitable  spawning  beds  in  the 
waterways  upstream. 

Stage  Two  reared  its  head  before  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  Caviar  was  in  great  demand, 
as  an  export  item  and  as  a  status  symbol  for 
the  expanding  monied-class  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Commercial  fishermen 
had  decimated  the  sturgeon,  which  produces 
the  highest  valued  caviar.  They  began  look- 
ing for  new  prey. 

And  the  paddlefish  produces  roe  (eggs)  of 
excellent  quality  for  the  production  of  caviar. 
In  the  1890s,  fishermen  could  get  as  much  as 
$2  per  pound  for  paddlefish  roe.  That  was  big 
money  and  fishing  pressure  increased  dra- 
matically. 

By  1914,  biologists  in  Louisiana  suspected, 
even  though  no  hard  research  was  available, 
that  the  paddlefish  may  be  in  trouble.  M.L. 
Alexander,  then-president  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Commission,  persuaded  the 
legislature  to  enact  a  six-month  closed  season 
extending  through  the  spring  months.  That 
action  severely  limited  the  caviar  based  fish- 
ery. Other  states  followed  Louisiana's  lead 
(Mississippi  still  uses  the  six-month  closed 
season  to  protect  spawning  paddlefish). 

Increased  imports  of  foreign  caviar,  nota- 
bly from  the  Baltic  states  and  the  Middle  East, 
filled  much  of  the  market  void  and  the  vora- 
cious domestic  caviar  industry  dwindled,  but 
only  temporarily. 

In  the  interim,  many  states,  including 
Louisiana,  revised  and  rewrote  commercial 
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fishing  regulations.  The  closed  season  on 
paddlefish  was  eliminated  because  there  was 
a  limited  market  for  paddlefish  flesh  and 
almost  no  caviar  fishery. 

By  1980,  however,  that  had  changed  dras- 
tically. Iran  and  Iraq,  principal  sources  of 
caviar,  had  gone  to  war.  Direct  imports  had 
already  been  prohibited.  Reduced  imports, 
combined  with  the  affluence  of  the  Yuppie 
Generation,  once  again  created  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  for  domestic  caviar.  Pad- 
dlefish roe  was  suddenly  bringing  fishermen 
$45  per  pound! 

This  time  there  was  a  very  real  difference. 
Harvesting  fish  with  nets,  particularly  gill 
nets,  had  become  a  science.  The  spawning 
habits  of  paddlefish  were  well  known  and 
technological  advances  made  the  fish  easy  to 
locate  and  identify  even  in  the  depths  of  the 
rivers.  A  literal  slaughter  ensued. 

Fishery  biologists  now  knew  enough  about 
the  primitive  river  fish  to  realize  it  could  not 
withstand  intensive  fishing.  Females  do  not 
reach  sexual  maturity  until  they  are  10-12 
years  old,  nor  do  they  have  an  extremely  high 
reproductive  rate  in  the  wild.  Furthermore, 
females  frequently  do  not  spawn  every  year, 
often  spawning  only  every  second  or  third 
year. 

Northern  states,  where  paddlefish  tend  to 
grow  larger  than  in  Louisiana,  began  to  see 
paddlefish  populations  decline  rapidly  under 
intensive  commercial  fishing.  As  those  stocks 
were  depleted,  fishermen  from  those  states 
joined  with  Louisiana  fishermen,  intensifying 
the  pressure  on  this  state's  paddlefish. 

The  concern  of  Louisiana's  fishery  biolo- 
gists was  underscored  by  stunning  waste  that 
accompanied  the  caviar  fishery.  Wildlife  agents 
and  private  citizens  alike  reported  finding 
large  trash  containers  and  open  piles  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  pounds  of  paddlefish  car- 
casses. Roe  fishermen  were  callously  remov- 
ing the  egg  sacs  and  discarding  the  flesh. 
Because  sex  cannot  be  determined  by  simple 
observation,  both  males  and  females  were 
simply  being  gutted  and  thrown  on  the  heap. 

Louisiana  had  had  enough.  In  1983,  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  invoked 
its  emergency  powers  and  shut  down  the 
commercial  harvest  of  paddlefish  for  three 
years.  Biologists  immediately  began  an  inten- 
sive research  program.  They  found  a  fish  in 
trouble,  and  in  1986,  the  ban  on  commercial 
harvest  was  re-enacted.  Now  the  paddlefish 
has  been  placed  on  the  state's  list  of  Protected 
Species.  It  has  also  been  listed  by  the  Ameri- 


WHAT  PRICE  HERITAGE? 

Greed  continues  to  plague  the  paddlefish.  A  few  states 
still  allow  a  commercial  harvest.  That  creates  a  market 
for  poachers.  The  caviar  industry  is  still  arucious  to  buy 
paddlefish  roe.  The  black  market  price  has  soared 
above  $300  per  pound.  That  kind  of  money,  combined 
with  historically  lenient  fines  and  sentences  for  wildlife 
violations  in  Louisiana,  is  an  irresistible  lure  to  a  par- 
ticular breed  of  criminal.. .the  poacher. 

In  one  infamous  case,  a  Catahoula  Parish  poacher 
with  almost  30  previous  wildlife  violations  on  his  rec- 
ord, including  the  poaching  of  paddlefish,  was  arrested 
in  1988,  together  with  his  two  sons,  with  117  paddle- 
fish. He  was  given  a  30-day  jail  sentence,  that  he  did  not 
serve,  and  a  fine  of  only  $600.  The  poacher  hardly 
blinked. 

In  1990,  he  was  arrested  again  with  13  more  paddle- 
fish. This  time  a  surprise  awaited  him.  He  received  only 
a  30-day  jail  term  that,  to  no  one's  surprise,  he  did  not 
serve,  and  no  fine  or  even  court  costs.  He  appealed  that 
conviction  and  promptly  lost. 

Then  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  gave 
him  a  lesson  in  conservation  ethics. ..an  administrative 
fine  for  a  total  of  $32,500. 

In  1988  the  legislature  had  passed  a  Civil  Penalties 
Act  which  enabled  the  department  to  assess  adminis- 
trative fines  against  poachers  convicted  of  illegally 
taking  fish,  birds  or  animals.  The  prescribed  fines  rep- 
resent the  "replacement  value"  for  each  species  and,  as 
a  Protected  Species  of  Special  Concern,  the  paddlefish 
was  accorded  a  replacement  value  of  $2,500  PER  FISH! 

But  levying  a  fine  is  one  thing  and  collecting  it  is  an- 
other. Both  the  poacher  and  his  lawyer  say  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  paying  the  administrative  fine. 

And  stopping  an  incorrigible  poacher  may  be  still 
another.  In  June  of  1990,  less  than  two  months  after  his 
highly  pubhcized  conviction,  the  same  poacher  was  ar- 
rested again,  with  two  more  paddlefish  in  his  posses- 
sion. As  of  April  1, 1991,  there  has  been  no  prosecution 
at  all  for  that  charge. 

In  the  meantime,  biologist  Bobby  Reed  and  other 
fishery  scientists  continue  the  effort  to  preserve  and  re- 
plenish the  paddlefish.  It  is  a  battle  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  a  species  which  roamed  North  American  rivers 
before  man  left  his  first  footprint  on  the  continent. 
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can  Fisheries  Society  as  a  Species  of  Special 
Concern... just  one  step  above  the  Threatened 
and  Endangered  category.  Four  states  now 
hst  the  paddlefish  as  Extinct,  more  than  half 
a  dozen  list  it  as  Endangered  and  most  of  the 
rest,  like  Louisiana,  list  it  as  Protected. 

The  paddlefish  has  not  disappeared  from 
Louisiana  waters,  nor  does  it  face  imminent 
extinction.  But  it  is  a  troubled  species,  and 
what  we  do  now  will,  in  great  measure,  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  paddlefish  in  Louisi- 
ana. □ 


Biologist  Bobby  Reed 

keeps  a  constant  vigil  over 

hatching  paddlefish  eggs. 

The  survival  rate  of 

artificially  spawned  eggs  is 

significantly  higher  than 

the  natural  success  rate. 


PADDLEFISH 
FORECAST 

Paddlefish  are  still  present  in  all  the 
state's  major  river  systems.  Popula- 
tions are  lowest  in  western  systems, 
including  the  Calcasieu,  Mermentau 
and  Sabine.  That  may  be  natural,  since 
those  systems  lie  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  species'  traditional  range. 

The  Sabine  has  been  dammed  and 
the  paddlefish  has  virtually  disap- 
peared from  that  river.  Restocking 
may  still  succeed  if  the  stocked  fish 
find  suitable  spawning  beds  above 
the  vast  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir. 

In  other  Louisiana  rivers  dams  are 
not  a  major  threat.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  the  immense  systems  of  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Surrounded  by  flat  terrain,  these  riv- 
ers are  not  conducive  to  dam  con- 
struction. 

Pollution  and  siltation  are  the  major 
threats  to  paddlefish  recovery  in  Lou- 
isiana. Channelization  and  siltation 
caused  by  gravel  pits  and  erosion  fill 
in  the  deep  holes  and  cut  banks  fa- 
vored by  the  fish  and  cover  gravel 
beds  necessary  for  successful  spawn- 
ing. 

Paddlefish  fingerlings  will  be  re- 
leased in  river  systems  throughout 
the  state,  with  initial  emphasis  on  the 
western  systems  where  stocks  are  most 
seriously  depleted. 

But  recovery  will  not  be  a  rapid 
development.  Stocked  fingerlings  will 
take  a  decade  to  reach  sexual  matur- 
ity and  the  vagaries  of  natural  spawn- 
ing are  such  that  rapid  natural  recov- 
ery is  unlikely. 

Biologists  are  hopeful  that  refined 
hatchery  procedures  can  produce  egg- 
to-fingerling  survival  rates  of  per- 
haps 60  to  70  percent,  which  is  far 
higher  than  natural  survival  rates. 

Maybe.. .just  maybe.. .the  primitive 
paddlefish  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 
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Like  many  youngsters  growing  up  in 
rural  south  Louisiana,  Ronnie  Sharp 
spent  his  early  years  hunting  and 
fishing  with  family  members  and 
friends.  While  pond  fishing  for  bass  and 
bream  or  catfishing  on  the  Bogue  Chitto  or 
Tchefuncte  Rivers  during  the  dog  days  of 
summer,  he  would  daydream. 

The  anticipation  of  spending  early  fall  morn- 
ings in  the  piney  uplands  searching  the  tree- 
tops  for  fox  squirrels  and  the  leafy  oaks  and 
magnolias  along  the  creek  beds  for  grays  was 
almost  too  much  for  a  boy  to  bear. 

Each  winter  you  could  find  Ronnie  occu- 
pying a  seat  in  a  duck  blind  in  the  rice  fields 
below  Madisonville  on  Lake  Pontchartrain's 


north  shore  or  on  his  deer  stand  in  the  wood- 
lands near  Abita  Springs  or  Enon.  He  remem- 
bers following  the  dogs  in  pursuit  of  rabbits 
and  quail.  Hunting  and  fishing  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  Ronnie's  life,  an  experience 
and  a  privilege  that  he  says  "...  we  all  tend  to 
take  for  granted  until  we  lose  it." 

At  29,  a  tragedy  would  change  Sharp's  life 
forever.  An  accidental  fall  while  on  the  job 
caused  permanent  spinal  cord  damage  and 
left  Ronnie  wheelchair  bound.  It  temporarily 
ended  his  love  affair  with  the  outdoors. 

"A  year  or  so  following  the  accident,  I  had 
had  enough  of  watching  boring  television 
and  was  tired  of  being  shut  in,"  confesses 
Sharp.  And  at  that  point,  he  made  a  couple  of 


While  other  aspects  of 
his  life  have  changed 
drastically,  Sharp  says 
the  thrill  of  the  hunt,  the 
pleasure  of  catching 
fish,  and  just  being  in 
the  outdoors  are  the 
same  experiences  he  re- 
members from  before 
his  accident. 
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"If  I  can't  get  out  ttiere  and 

hunt...it  won't  be  my  fault 

for  not  trying." 

—  Ronnie  Sharp 


important  decisions. 

Realizing  his  limitations  and  the  difficulty 
involved,  he  would  concentrate  on  deer  hunt- 
ing only.  To  be  successful,  he  would  have  to 
develop  and  apply  new  techniques  to  over- 
come problems  he  had  never  encountered. 
What  seem  minor  details  to  most  deer  hunt- 
ers are  major  obstacles  to  wheelchair-bound 
hunters,  and  Sharp  has  learned  to  deal  with 
each  of  them. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  hunting  stand.  Typi- 
cally, Ronnie  begins  his  hunt  by  transferring 
from  his  chair  to  his  jeep.  After  loading  the 
chair,  he  drives  to  the  stand. 

"You  can  camouflage  and  hunt  right  from 
the  chair,  but  by  hunting  from  an  elevated 
shooting  stand,  your  line  of  sight  and  elimina- 
tion of  human  scent  will  increase  your  chances 
for  success." 

After  parking  fairly  close  to  his  stand,  a 
hunting  buddy  assists  Ronnie  to  his  stand, 
then  returns  the  chair  to  the  jeep  and  goes  on 
to  his  own  stand.  Sharp  has  worked  to  de- 
velop his  upper  body  strength  in  order  to  pull 
first  himself  into  the  stand  and  then  his  gear. 
The  process  is  reversed  when  the  hunt  is  over. 

Ronnie  and  his  cousin  Ricky  Taylor  have 
formed  what  you  might  call  a  symbiotic  hunting 
relationship.  Taylor's  failing  eyesight  does 
not  prevent  his  hunting,  but  does  preclude  his 
operating  a  motor  vehicle.  So  Sharp  does  the 
driving,  and  Taylor  does  the  "legwork"  be- 
tween jeep  and  stands. 

"You  could  use  an  ATV  to  get  to  your 
stand,"  says  Sharp.  "In  fact,  rules  on  certain 
state  wildlife  management  areas  allow  their 
use  for  handicapped  hunters  with  special 


permits.  That's  okay  for  persons  with  some 
disabilities,  but  it  really  is  not  practical  for 
those  of  us  who  don't  have  the  sense  of  bal- 
ance needed  to  properly  control  the  vehicle. 
A  jeep  is  much  more  practical  for  me." 

While  critical  aspects  of  deer  hunting  such 
as  locating  rubs,  scrapes,  feeding  and  bed- 
ding areas  and  connecting  trails  are  simple 
tasks  for  the  average  deer  hunter,  a  hunter 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  must  rely  on  instinct 
or  information  from  a  buddy  in  selecting  a 
stand  location.  Tracking  wounded  deer  also 
presents  problems  and  requires  assistance, 
one  reason  Sharp  tries  for  clean  kills.  Taking 
the  positive  approach,  Ronnie  says  what  he 
loses  in  mobility  he  gains  in  patience. 

He  tells  the  story  of  how  his  immobility 
paid  off  recently.  While  on  a  hunting  trip  to 
Alabama,  which  has  two-deer-per-day  limits, 
Ronnie  took  a  buck  and  a  doe  15  minutes 
apart  on  a  morning  hunt — a  feat  not  accom- 
plished at  that  club  for  27  years! 

"I  guess  most  hunters  would  have  let  their 
excitement  get  the  best  of  them  and  have 
gotten  off  the  stand  after  taking  the  first  deer. 
I  was  really  surprised  when  the  second  deer 
came  out  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  field." 

Ronnie  is  a  staunch  conservationist  believ- 
ing in  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources 
and  strict  enforcement  of  all  game  and  fish 
laws.  He  enjoys  a  good  slow-cooked  venison 
roast  but  insists  his  favorite  is  spicy  deer 
sausage. 

Fishing  is  another  favorite  pastime  for 
Ronnie,  who  has  a  stocked  pond  just  a  short 
distance  from  his  back  door.  Hybrid  bluegills 
pushing  almost  two  pounds  are  common,  but 
he  prefers  the  channel  catfish  he  raises  as 
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table  fare.  Compared  to  hunting,  casting, 
landing,  removing  and  cleaning  fish  from  a 
wheelchair  is  no  problem  (as  long  as  the  fish 
are  biting). 

While  other  aspects  of  his  life  have  changed 
drastically,  Sharp  says  the  thrill  of  the  hunt, 
the  pleasure  of  catching  fish,  and  just  being  in 
the  outdoors  are  the  same  experiences  he  re- 
members from  before  his  accident. 

Sharp  feels  it's  important  that  the  handi- 
capped enjoy  the  outdoors  and  offers  sugges- 
tions to  get  started.  "First,  know  your  indi- 
vidual limitations  and  plan  your  outdoor  ac- 
tivities accordingly.  Wheelchair-bound  per- 
sons should  improve  their  upper  body  strength 
to  make  the  necessary  transfers. 

"It's  also  a  good  idea  to  use  the  buddy 
system,  not  only  for  those  with  disabilities 
but  all  sportsmen.  And  use  a  CB  radio.  It  can 
come  in  handy  in  an  emergency  situation." 

Ronnie  also  has  an  important  message  to 
the  non-handicapped:  "Invite  a  handicapped 
person  on  a  fishing  or  hunting  trip.  Not  only 
will  they  enjoy  the  outdoor  experience,  it  also 
provides  the  common  interest  needed  to 
develop  lasting  friendships." 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
other  agencies  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance and  the  need  for  special  considerations 
for  the  disabled  and  have  implemented  regu- 
lations and  programs  to  meet  those  needs. 
One  of  the  most  recent  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  was  to  stock 
four  swimming  pools  with  rainbow  trout  spe- 
cifically for  handicapped  persons. 

Nine-inch  rainbows  were  transported  and 
introduced  to  the  Old  Irby  Swimming  Pool  in 
New  Orleans,  Forsythe  Swimming  Pool  in 
Monroe,  Mooney  Park  Swimming  Pool  in 
Hammond  and  East  Madison  Swimming  Pool 
in  Bastrop.  Local  civic  groups  furnished  li- 
cense fees  for  the  handicapped.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  become  an  annual  program. 

Basic  licenses  are  issued  without  cost  to 
Louisiana  residents  who  are  blind,  paraplegic 
or  multiple  amputees.  Those  licenses  include 
basic  freshwater,  saltwater  and  hunting.  The 
federal  migratory  game  bird  regulations  in- 
clude a  special  provision  that  allows  paraple- 
gics and  single  or  double  amputees  of  the  legs 
to  hunt  from  any  stationary  motor  vehicle  or 
stationary  motor-driven  land  conveyance. 

A  special  season  for  handicapped  hunters 
was  held  last  Dec.  1-2  on  the  11,780-acre  de- 
partment-owned Sherburne  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  in  Iberville  Parish. 


A  program  that  holds  much  potential  for 
creating  fishing  opportunities  for  handicapped, 
children  in  particular,  is  called  Aquatic  Edu- 
cation. Under  this  LDWF-sponsored  pro- 
gram, teachers  and  aides  interested  in  work- 
ing with  handicapped  students  are  offered  in- 
structional workshops.  These  courses  explain 
how  to  conduct  fishing  projects,  what  equip- 
ment is  available  from  the  department  and 
what  special  needs  must  be  met  for  the  physi- 
cally impaired. 

"Fishing  is  one  outdoor  activity  that  handi- 
capped citizens  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds 
can  readily  enjoy,"  says  Paul  Jackson,  the 
department's  Aquatic  Education  Coordina- 
tor. "We're  very  interested  in  introducing  this 
unique  program  to  groups  that  work  with 
handicapped  children,  youths  or  adults.  We're 
particularly  interested  in  working  with  schools 
or  other  groups  that  have  adaptive  physical 
education  programs  or  any  type  of  structured 
programs  for  handicapped  citizens." 

Fishing  Has  No  Boundaries,  an  educational 
non-profit,  non-stock  corporation,  has  pro- 
vided assistance  to  more  than  42  million  dis- 
abled individuals  in  the  United  States.  Through 
research  and  development  of  special  fishing 
equipment,  dock  loading  systems  and  boat 
adaptations,  the  organization  provides  ac- 
cess to  on- water  fishing  to  all  disabled  per- 
sons regardless  of  the  disability. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota 
sponsor  three-day  fishing  events  coordinat- 
ing efforts  of  corporate  sponsors,  volunteers 
and  care  attendants.  Louisiana  is  one  of  nine 
states  planning  such  activities  by  1992. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Forest  Service 
have  formed  a  partnership  with  FHNB  to 
promote  fishing  opportunities  for  disabled 
individuals  and  provide  educational  materi- 
als on  recreational  fishing  and  environmental 
awareness  on  the  nearly  630  million  acres  of 
public  lands  managed  by  these  agencies. 

Ronnie  Sharp  is  thankful  for  having  the 
opportunities  to  hunt  and  fish.  He  has  high 
hopes  of  one  day  bagging  a  real  trophy  buck 
and  maybe  trying  his  luck  at  another  chal- 
lenge— wild  turkey  hunting. 

"The  camaraderie  and  fun  around  camp 
sites  is  as  enjoyable  as  the  hunt,"  Ronnie  says. 
"And  when  it  gets  to  the  point  where  1  can't 
hunt  anymore,  I'll  probably  still  hang  around 
the  camp.  At  least  1  won't  be  sorry  I  didn't  get 
to  hunt.  If  1  can't  get  out  there  and  hunt.. .it 
won't  be  my  fault  for  not  trying."  n 


Ronnie  Sharp  feels  it  is  very 
important  for  liandicapped 
persons  to  enjoy  the  out- 
doors. He  loves  fishing  and 
has  a  stocked  pond  a  short 
distance  from  his  back  door. 
Deer  hunting  Is  another 
favorite  pastime.  His 
advice  is  to  "know  your 
individual  limitations,  and 
plan  your  outdoor  activities 
accordingly." 
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Anglers  Head  For 

OKNGULf 


BY  BOB  MARSHALL 

Once  anglers  discover  how 
much  fun  it  is  to  match  tackle 
with  the  really  big  fish  out  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  most  can't 
get  enough. 

here  was  a  time  when  Stu  Scheer 
had  no  trouble  finding  soUtude.  If 
the  Cocodrie-based  charter  skip- 

^         per  wanted  to  leave  the  weekend 

"  crowds  behind,  all  he  had  to  do 
was  motor  past  the  protection  of  the  barrier 
islands  and  head  south  toward  big  water — 
the  open  Gulf. 

Those  times  are  gone. 

"Until  about  five  years  ago,  if  I  went  out- 
side, I'd  be  lucky  to  see  five  other  boats  all 
weekend — and  those  would  normally  be  really 
big  stuff,  30-footers  and  above,"  Scheer  re- 
called this  spring.  "Not  any  more. 

"Nowadays,  I'll  see  a  couple  of  dozen  or 
more — and  that  fleet  is  building  all  the  time. 
These  aren't  necessarily  big  boats;  it's  just 
fishermen  heading  outside  for  some  action." 

Outside  for  some  action.  Those  words  tell 
the  tale  of  what  has  become  the  changing  face 
of  coastal  recreational  fishing  in  Louisiana. 
From  Lake  Charles  to  Venice  marine  anglers 
are  beginning  to  look  beyond  the  marsh  to 
blue  water  excitement.  While  specks  and  reds 
still  hold  the  hearts  of  most  coastal  sports- 
men, Cajun  saltwater  anglers  are  beginning  to 
mention  species  that  seldom,  if  ever,  had 
crossed  their  lips  before:  cobia,  Spanish  and 
king  mackerel,  yellowfin  and  blackfin  tuna, 
amberjack,  snapper,  grouper,  wahoo,  dolphin, 
tripletail,  tarpon  and  marlin. 

That  change  in  perspective,  veteran  guides 
said,  is  the  result  of  a  coincidence  of  events: 
smaller  inshore  limits,  the  development  of 
dependable,  affordable  mid-range  boats,  and 
the  growing  sophistication  of  Louisiana  an- 
glers. 

"Once  they  discover  how  much  fun  it  is  to 
match  tackle  with  those  really  big  fish  out 
there,  most  can't  get  enough,"  says  Dave 
Ballay  of  the  Venice  Marina.  "Used  to  be  the 
only  people  you  saw  outside  were  the  wealthy 
doctors  and  lawyers  or  millionaire  sportsmen 
in  yachts.  If  someone  didn't  have  a  34-foot 
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Hatteras,  he  didn't  fish  outside. 

"Then  in  the  1980s  manufacturers  started 
putting  out  an  affordable  Une  of  boats  from  20 
to  26  feet,  enough  to  handle  the  Gulf  on  most 
days.  Add  to  that  efficient  outboards  that  can 
push  you  along  at  40  mph,  a  VHF  radio, 
maybe  a  depth  finder  or  fish  flasher — and 
you're  rigged  to  find  anything." 

When  Ballay  opened  his  marina  five  years 
ago  he  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  expect. 
Within  months  all  120  slips  reserved  for  boats 
24  feet  and  longer  were  taken.  Now  he  has 
plans  to  expand — just  to  handle  the  growing 
fleet  of  mid-range  sports. 

That's  the  future,"  Ballay  says.  "Things  are 
definitely  changing." 

The  change  is  happening  from  the  Sabine 
River  to  the  Pearl  River,  rewriting  the  way 
many  south  Louisiana  fishermen  are  spend- 
ing their  summers. 

THE  SOUTHWEST 

"We  started  heading  outside  pretty  regu- 
lar only  in  the  last  few  years,"  admitted  Terry 
Shaughnessy,  operator  of  Hackberry  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  near  Lake  Charles.  "There  were 
two  reasons. 

"First,  when  they  lowered  the  limit  to  25 
trout  per  day,  it  meant  our  summer  trips 
(May  through  August)  would  get  limits  pretty 
quick.  So,  out  of  pure  boredom,  my  guides 
started  taking  a  look  outside  to  fill  in  the  day. 

"Well,  the  second  reason  is  just  plain  fun. 
Once  we  started  going  out  there  and  hitting 
those  big  fish  with  light  and  medium  tackle, 
the  customers  and  the  guides  couldn't  get 
enough." 

Southwestern  Louisiana  salts  start  looking 
south  when  the  weather  begins  to  calm  and 
moderate  in  May.  Species  available  include 
speckled  trout,  redfish,  cobia,  dolphin,  Span- 
ish and  king  mackerel,  bonito  and  triple  tail. 
And  big  water  fishing  for  Shaughnessy  and 
other  anglers  working  out  of  the  Calcasieu 
Lake  area  doesn't  necessarily  mean  deep  water. 
"We're  talking  nothing  more  than  50  feet 
deep  for  30  miles  off  the  coast,"  Shaughnessy 
pointed  out.  "We  like  to  use  light  and  me- 
dium tackle.  That  means  a  man  can  have  all 
the  fun  he  can  stand." 

The  fun  starts  in  May  when  big  speckled 
trout  begin  showing  up  around  the  rigs  within 
four  miles  of  the  beach.  Shaughnessy's  guides 
go  after  them  with  live  minnows  on  the  bot- 
tom for  trout  that  push  eight  pounds. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  migration  of 


cobia  (also  known  as  ling  and  lemonfish)  has 
hit  the  area  in  force.  Combining  the  two  quali- 
ties Cajun  sports  can't  resist — a  tough  fight 
and  a  great  eat — cobia  capture  most  of  the  at- 
tention from  charter  and  private  boats.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  cobia,  other  big 
summer  species  show  up,  including  mack- 
erel, tripletail,  dolphin  and  bonito.  The  action 
usually  involves  angling's  most  standard 
technique:  checking  structure  for  fish.  In  this 
case,  structure  will  mean  everything  from 
buoys  and  grass  lines  to  rigs  and  wrecks. 

"We  start  looking  at  the  channel  buoys  that 
mark  the  Calcasieu  Ship  Channel,"  Shaugh- 
nessy said.  "There's  a  buoy  every  half  mile  for 
about  six  to  eight  miles  out.  Then  you've  got 
the  rigs  off  Cameron;  there's  a  whole  forest  of 
those  things  out  there.  And  we'll  fish  the  rips. 
We  get  two  basic  rips  out  this  way.  The  first  is 
when  the  sandy  inshore  water  hits  green  water. 
The  second  is  when  the  green  hits  blue/green. 


Yellowfin  tuna  (above)  are 
among  the  prize  species 
that  may  be  fished  along 
with  cobia,  Spanish  and 
king  maci(erel,  blackfin 
tuna,  amberjacic,  snapper, 
grouper,  wahoo,  dolphin, 
tripletail,  tarpon,  marlin 
and  others.  Simple  tackle 
packages  and  a  variety  of 
lures  will  do  the  trick. 
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This  happy  angler  has 

just  landed  a  wahoo.  One 

popular  and  productive 

fishing  area  is  off  the  coast 

of  Terrebonne  and 

Lafourche  parishes.  It  is 

dotted  with  oil  rigs  in  20  to 

120feet  of  water  and  also 

with  wreck  sites  that 

attract  fish. 


At  each  point  we'll  have  some  nice  grass  lines 
making  up. 

"The  ling  and  tripletail  will  be  at  almost 
any  structure.  The  school  dolphin  love  the 
grass  lines.  The  mackerel — especially  the 
kings — like  to  hang  down  current  from  the 
rigs." 

Shaughness/s  boats  head  south  with  simple, 
if  uniform,  tackle  packages.  Medium  action 
seven-foot  popping  rods,  medium  action 
spinning  and  baitcasting  reels  loaded  with 
12-  to  14-pound  high  abrasion  line.  Lures 
include  Rat-L-Traps,  Johnson's  Sprite  silver 
minnows,  plastic  cockahoes  in  avocado  with 
red  flecks  attached  to  a  three-eighths-ounce 
jig  head  (any  color),  and  a  live  bait  well  with 
finger  mullets. 

They  approach  structure  up  tide,  cutting 
the  engines  and  using  a  trolling  motor  to 


stand  in  position.  Baits  are  cast  down-tide 
and  retrieved  past  the  rig  in  a  pumping,  up- 
and-down  motion.  If  fish  are  schooled  in  big 
numbers,  the  anchor  goes  out. 

"The  fish  almost  always  hang  down-tide 
from  the  structure,  usually  off  one  corner  of 
the  rig,"  Shaughnessy  says.  "If  you  bring 
those  baits  back  in  that  pumping  motion  and 
there's  anything  there — look  out!" 

THE  CENTRAL  COAST 

About  the  time  Shaughnessy  is  starting  to 
look  for  big  trout  around  the  near  shore  rigs. 
Skipper  Scheer  is  trying  to  keep  trophy-sized 
cobia  from  stripping  his  reels — and  wearing 
out  his  customers.  In  just  five  years,  offshore 
fishing  has  become  as  important  a  component 
of  Scheer's  summer  business  as  inshore  speck 
and  redfish  action. 

"Lowering  the  limit  to  25  started  it,  and  the 
freeze  cemented  it,"  Scheer  said.  "Once  we 
get  started  out  there,  most  people  get  to  like  it 
a  lot.  We'll  run  everywhere  from  just  off  the 
beach  to  60  miles  south  of  the  islands." 

The  coast  off  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche 
parishes  is  spotted  with  rigs  located  in  20  to 
120  feet  of  water.  In  between  the  locations  are 
wreck  sites  that  also  attract  fish.  Grass-filled 
rip  lines  often  make  up  during  the  summer 
months  when  loop  currents  spin  off  the  Gulf 
Stream  circling  toward  the  shore.  From  May 
through  October  fish  can  be  found  at  almost 
all  structures. 

Scheer's  big  offshore  season  starts  when 
the  cobia  begin  appearing  at  the  end  of  April. 
By  early  May  they  have  arrived  in  force, 
schools  of  fish  up  to  100  pounds  that  can  melt 
even  the  toughest  medium  action  tackle.  Once 
the  call  goes  out  that  the  migration  is  in, 
Scheer  and  his  customers  delight  in  a  heavy- 
hitting  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

"Cobia  love  structure,  and  when  that  east- 
ern migration  shows  up  here,  you  can  almost 
bet  there'll  be  fish  at  every  site,"  Scheer  said. 
"We  pull  up  to  a  rig  and  circle  it  two  or  three 
times  with  both  outboards  roaring.  Cobia  are 
so  curious  that  they'll  come  up  to  the  surface 
to  take  a  look. 

"We  spot  'em  visually,  and  cast  baits  to 
them." 

Baits  include  artificials  like  the  orange- 
and-yellow  Dura  Lure  jigs,  Rat-L-Trap  and 
spoons.  But  when  Scheer  wants  to  land  really 
big  cobia,  he  relies  on  a  special  bait:  live 
speckled  trout. 

"That's  the  absolute  deadliest  for  cobia," 
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he  says.  "I  always  stop  and  catch  10  or  12 
specks  between  12  and  16  inches  on  my  way 
out.  Cobia  can't  resist  'em." 

If  cobia  are  playing  hard  to  find,  Scheer 
turns  his  attention  to  other  big  water  fish 
including  bull  reds,  king  and  Spanish  mack- 
erel, bonito,  snapper,  jacks  and  tripletail. 
Occasionally  blackfin  tuna  will  move  close 
enough  to  provide  even  more  excitement. 
Scheer  stays  on  the  big  water  fish  as  long  as 
the  weather  allows — usually  until  mid-  to 
late-October. 

"If  someone  had  told  me  1 0  years  ago  I'd  be 
fishing  outside  and  using  specks  for  live  baits, 
I  can  tell  you  what  1  would  have  told  them," 
Scheer  laughed.  "But  there's  no  doubt  about 
it:  Offshore  fishing  is  a  big  part  of  fishing 
down  here  now — and  its  growing." 

THE  SOUTHEAST 

Big  water  fishing  has  always  been  a  major 
part  of  Ballay's  plans.  A  one-time  charter  boat 
captain,  he's  had  blue  water  in  his  veins  since 
childhood,  devoting  dreams  and  weekends 
to  chasing  everything  from  tarpon  to  blue 
marlin.  For  most  of  that  time  he  was  part  of  a 
distinct  minority.  Not  any  more. 

"I'm  not  at  all  surprised  by  the  growth," 
Ballay  says,  "I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with 
the  changing  attitudes  of  Louisiana  fisher- 
men. I  think  we're  looking  more  at  sport  and 
less  at  meat  than  in  the  past. 

"And  there's  just  no  way  to  get  around  it: 
You  get  more  bang  for  your  buck  offshore." 

Venice  has  become  the  hub  for  the  real 
heavyweights  of  offshore  fishing:  tarpon, 
marlin,  tuna  and  wahoo.  Summer  months 
find  the  Venice  Marina  crowded  with  big 
water  sportsmen,  from  the  20-foot  center 
consoles,  to  the  60-foot  palatial  sportsfisher- 
men.  They  begin  to  patrol  offshore  in  earnest 
during  May,  and  their  options  make  Venice 
one  of  the  hottest  big  water  fishing  ports  in 
the  nation. 

Much  of  the  action  is  concentrated  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the 
water  drops  off  in  a  hurry.  Following  the 
main  river  channel  20  miles  south  of  the  marina 
puts  anglers  within  seven  miles  of  deepwater 
rigs.  Another  four  miles  and  they're  on  the 
edge  of  the  Mississippi  Canyon,  where  float- 
ing rigs  are  suspended  1,500  feet  above  the 
Gulf  floor. 

As  the  river  drops  in  the  summer  months, 
blue  water  begins  inching  toward  the  shore. 
In  especially  good  seasons,  the  ink-blue  of 


pure  Gulf  Stream  water  moves  within  five 
miles  of  the  sea  buoy  at  Southwest  Pass,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  promise  of  fish  weighing  1,000 
pounds — or  more. 

"The  season  really  starts  around  here  in 
May,"  Ballay  said.  "We've  got  blackfin  and 
yellowfin  offshore,  and  if  the  weather  is  cool, 
we'll  still  have  some  big  schools  of  wahoo. 
Marlin  are  already  along  the  rip,  if  you  can 
find  it. 

"By  June,  things  are  more  settled.  Tuna, 
wahoo,  cobia,  amberjack,  plenty  of  snapper, 
marlin,  dolphin,  mackerel,  sharks  and  tarpon 
are  starting  to  wake  up.  Then  from  July  through 
October,  its  just  heaven.  If  you  can  get  out, 
you'll  find  it  all.  You  can  fish  close  in  or  you 
can  go  for  a  boat  ride.  You'll  have  it  all." 

A  growing  number  of  Louisiana  fishermen 
agree. 

WHAT  IT  TAKES 

Fishing  in  the  open  Gulf  requires  some 
special  equipment — for  catching  fish  and  for 
returning  safely. 

Common  sense:  Fishing  in  the  open  Gulf  is 
as  different  from  marsh  fishing  as  lion  hunt- 
ing is  from  rabbit  hunting.  The  different  envi- 
ronment is  full  of  life-threatening  dangers  for 
the  uninitiated  and  the  careless.  There  are  no 
safe  harbors  10  miles  offshore.  In  case  of  an 
accident,  help  is  seldom  nearby — and  there  is 
no  walking  to  a  phone.  Don't  venture  off- 
shore without  enough  boat,  without  knowl- 
edge of  weather  conditions,  and  without  the 
special  equipment  mentioned  below.  Nov- 
ices should  make  several  trips  with  veteran 
salts  before  going  it  alone. 

Boat;  Most  veterans  recommend  a  V-hull 
boat  of  at  least  20  feet.  Make  sure  the  rig  is  in 
solid  shape  and  can  handle  the  pounding 
waves  up  to  three  feet  can  throw  at  you. 

Power:  The  safest  route  to  take  is  twin 
outboards.  This  can  be  in  the  form  of  two 
equal-sized  powerplants,  or  a  main  unit  and  a 
smaller  "kicker."  Having  a  fall-back  power 
source  is,  in  the  eyes  of  most  veteran  open- 
Gulf  anglers,  absolutely  critical.  Loss  of  power 
in  calm  weather  can  mean  days  of  drifting  on 
the  Gulf  Stream.  In  rough  weather,  it  can 
mean  death. 

Radio:  A  strong  VHF  radio  is  another  criti- 
cal safety  item.  Don't  leave  the  dock  without 
it. 

Other  gear:  Loran,  depth  finders,  fish  flash- 
ers— all  are  excellent  aids  for  finding  fishing 
hotspots.  D 


Once  the  province  of  big 
boats  30  feet  and  over, 
ttie  open  Gulf  now 
beckons  to  more  modest 
craft.  But  for  the 
unitiated  or  the  careless, 
deep-water  areas  can  be 
fraught  with  danger.  To 
play  it  safe,  follow  the 
rules  spelled  out  at  left. 
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The  number  of 

people  who  died  or  were 

seriously  injured  in 

boating  accidents  in 

1990  total  119.  Alcohol 

was  a  known  factor  in 

more  than  70  percent  of 

those  accidents. 


FOR  TRAGEDY! 


BY  JERRY  McLAIN 

t  starts  innocently  enough.  A  fast,  powerful  speedboat.  The  driver  and  four 

passengers  laughing,  talking,  enjoying  a  fun-filled  day  afloat.  Perhaps  there 

is  even  a  "boom-box"  thumping  out  a  heavy  dose  of  base  accompanied  by 

a  little  music.  There  is  also  an  ice  chest  of  snacks,  dip,  wine  coolers,  beer... 

These  are  responsible  people.. .good  citizens... hard  workers. ..family  people. 

As  the  boat  roars  out  of  a  small  bayou  into  the  main  river  the  driver  turns  to 

the  right.  There,  right  in  his  path,  is  a  small  bateau  with  an  older  couple  patiently 

fishing  for  bream. 

By  the  time  enforcement  agents  from  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies arrive  on  the  scene  there  is  little  to  be  done  except  to  record  statistics,  collect 
wreckage,  and  begin  body  recovery  operations.  The  wreckage  of  the  bateau  is 
underwater.  The  shattered  hulk  of  the  speedboat  is  wedged  among  the  cypress 
knees  and  tree  trunks  on  the  shore.  The  injured  have  been  rushed  to  the  nearest 
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landing  and  from  there  to  medical  aid. 

There  are  three  bodies  still  missing... one 
from  the  speedboat  and  two  from  the  bateau. 

What  happened?  What  instantly  trans- 
formed a  day  of  fun  and  relaxation  into  wrench- 
ing terror,  destruction,  agony  and  death? 

A  laboratory  report  received  a  few  days 
later  provides  the  first  solid  evidence.  BAC 
(Blood  Alcohol  Content)  tests  on  drivers  (and 
boat  operators  or  aircraft  pilots)  are  required 
by  law  anytime  death  or  serious  injury  result 
from  an  accident.  In  this  case,  blood  taken 
from  the  speedboat  operator's  body  revealed 
a  BAC  of  0.074%. 

The  first  reaction  of  the  average  citizen  is, 
"He  wasn't  drunk."  Under  a  strict  reading  of 
Louisiana  law,  that  is  true.  A  BAC  of  0.100% 
is  required  for  "conclusive  evidence  of  intoxi- 
cation." 

Reality,  however,  is  altogether  a  different 
matter.  Reality,  in  this  case,  is  a  speedboat 
operator  and  one  of  his  passengers  catapulted 
from  their  craft  as  it  struck  the  trees  near 
shore,  their  bodies  crushed  and  broken. 

Reality  is  an  elderly  couple  fatally  torn  and 
mangled  in  the  wreckage  of  their  fishing  ba- 
teau. 

Reality  is  a  lengthy  research  study  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
which  revealed  that  the  average  adult,  in 
average  physical  condition,  with  a  BAC  of 
0.035%,  will  be  physically  and  mentally 
impaired  to  the  extent  that  he  or  she  can  no 
longer  operate  a  boat  safely! 

In  1990,  107  boating  accidents  were  re- 
ported in  Louisiana.  Thirty  seven  people  died 
in  those  accidents  and  another  82  were  in- 
jured. In  more  than  70  percent  of  those  acci- 
dents, alcohol  was  a  known  factor. 

The  effects  of  alcohol,  especially  in  a  boat- 
ing environment,  are  not  well  understood  by 
the  great  majority  of  recreational  boaters.  That 
simple  fact  has  cost  many  lives. 

In  preparing  this  article,  I  consulted  with 
Dr.  Patrick  McLain,  a  physician  with  exten- 
sive experience  dealing  with  both  the  physi- 
cal and  psychological  effects  of  alcohol.  His 
insights  could  be  invaluable  to  all  of  us. 

Firstly,  alcohol  is  a  hypnotic  sedative  drug 
that  actually  puts  the  brain  to  sleep  in  succes- 
sive steps  beginning  with  the  cerebral  cortex, 
that  part  of  the  brain  which  handles  vital 
abstract  functions  such  as  judgment.  Alcohol 
then  progressively  neutralizes  those  areas  of 
the  brain  which  deal  with  manual  dexterity, 
speech  and,  eventually,  respiration.  A  BAC  of 
0.500%  will  result  in  death,  usually  from  res- 


piratory failure,  in  approximately  half  of  acute 
alcohol  intoxication  cases. 

Now  let's  look  at  this  from  the  point  of 
view  of  boat  operators  and,  just  as  impor- 
tantly, passengers  in  a  boat  operated  by  a 
drinking  driver.  What  does  it  mean  in  the  real 
world? 

We've  all  heard  people  say  that  "a  few 
drinks  won't  hurt  anybody,"  and  some  actu- 
ally beUeve  they  can  handle  a  boat  better  after 
a  few  drinks. 

But  wait  a  minute.  What  part  of  the  brain  is 
first  affected  by  alcohol?  Judgment!  Those 
critical  decisions  of  depth  perception,  relative 
speeds,  proximity  and  one's  own  reaction 
times  and  abilities! 

That  very  feeling  of  increased  confidence 
after  a  few  drinks  is  rooted  in  impaired  judge- 
ment and  a  multitude  of  research  projects 
have  proven  it  to  be  both  groundless  and 
dangerous. 

In  fact,  by  the  time  obvious  indications  of 
intoxication  such  as  slurred  speech,  poor  co- 
ordination and  lack  of  balance  become  appar- 
ent, an  individual's  abiUty  to  assimilate  mul- 
tiple factors,  formulate  sound  decisions  and 
execute  proper  reactions  is  very  seriously 
inhibited. 

Yet  another  myth  is  that  those  individuals 
who  drink  regularly  are  less  impaired  by  a 
given  amount  of  alcohol  than  a  non-drinker. 
In  truth,  the  amount  of  impairment  is  the 
same  for  both.  The  difference  is  simply  that 
those  who  drink  regularly  may  have  subcon- 
sciously compensated  for,  and  thus  may  not 
exhibit,  the  pronounced  physical  indicators 
of  intoxication. 

The  rate  of  absorption  for  alcohol  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  temperature.  This  presents 
a  special  problem  since  most  boating  activity 
occurs  in  warmer  weather.  For  every  tem- 
perature increase  of  18  degrees  F  the  rate  at 
which  the  human  body  ab- 
sorbs alcohol  doubles.  For 
example,  the  body  will  ab- 
sorb an  ounce  of  alcohol  twice 
as  fast  at  93F  at  it  will  at  75F. 
An  added  danger  here  is  that 
a  drinker  will  usually  be  seri- 
ously impaired  even  before 
he  can  realize  he  has  a  prob- 
lem, if  he  can  realize  it  at  all! 

"OK,  so  what?  I'll  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  sober  up." 
Unfortunately,  drinking  cof- 
fee or  anything  else  will  not 
reduce  the  level  of  impair- 


An  increasing  number  of 
LDWF  Enforcement  Agents 
will  be  patrolling  the 
state's  waterways  on  the 
lookout  for  unsafe  boat 
operations  and  operators 
suspected  of  DWI. 
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"Designated  driver"  lias 

become  a  catch  plirase 

among  millions  of 

responsible  motorists.  It 

can  work  just  as  well  for 

waterborne  activities. 

That's  why  the  theme  of  the 

1991  National  Boating 

Safety  Campaign  centers 

around  this  prerequisite:  If 

you're  going  to  combine 

boats  and  booze,  USE  A 

DESIGNATED  DRIVER! 


A  Designated  Driver  Makes 


ment  at  all.  Neither  will  vigorous  exercise, 
nor  cold  showers.  The  body  must  eliminate 
the  alcohol  from  the  system.  Only  time  will 
restore  sobriety. 

The  human  body  metabolizes  about  one 
ounce  of  alcohol  per  hour.  That  is  the  amount 
of  alcohol  contained  in  a  single  mixed  drink, 
a  six-ounce  glass  of  wine,  or  one  eight-ounce 
beer.  An  individual  at  the  legal  point  of  in- 
toxication (0.100%  BAC)  will  need  six  to  seven 
hours  to  fully  sober  up. 

Another  factor  that  speeds  up  alcohol  ab- 
sorption and  its  attendant  impairment  is  car- 
bonation.  Cocktails  combining  alcohol  and 
carbonated  soft  drinks  increase  the  rapidity 
of  intoxication. 

Still  another  consideration  is  the  compound- 


ing effect  alcohol  has  when  combined  with 
many  drugs,  both  prescription  medications 
and  over-the-counter  medicines.  This  is  true 
for  VaUum  and  most  other  tranquilizers,  many 
hypertension  medications,  antihistamines, 
most  pain  killers,  sea  sickness  medicines,  etc. 
Anyone  taking  medications  should  certainly 
check  with  his  or  her  doctor  before  drinking. 

The  same  compounding  effect  occurs  with 
almost  all  illegal  drugs,  marijuana  and  co- 
caine being  particularly  common  offenders. 

But  let's  return  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  human  mind  and  body.  In  addition  to  loss 
of  judgment,  balance,  manual  dexterity  and 
coordination,  alcohol  consumption  also  af- 
fects vision.  The  ability  to  focus  and  the  speed 
of  focus  are  both  markedly  reduced.  Periph- 
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eral  vision  fails  to  such  an  extent  that  a  drink- 
ing boat  operator  may  Hterally  be  unable  to 
see  a  boat  or  obstacle  approaching  or  being 
approached  at  an  angle. 

Since  both  balance  and  sight  are  affected,  a 
serious  potential  exists  for  falling  out  of  the 
boat.. .the  second  leading  cause  of  boating 
fatalities. 

Since  motor  skills  (swimming  ability)  and 
judgment  are  already  diminished,  a  person 
who  falls  overboard  while  intoxicated  has 
greatly  reduced  survival  chances  unless  he  or 
she  is  wearing  a  PFD  (Personal  Flotation  Device) 
and  someone  is  available  for  a  quick  rescue. 

As  1  have  noted,  in  Louisiana  a  boater  is 
legally  intoxicated  if  his  or  her  BAC  is  0.10% 
or  higher.  Yes,  boat  operators  are  fully  in- 
cluded in  the  DWI  Law,  Louisiana  Revised 
Statutes  14:98.  A  growing  number  of  authori- 
ties throughout  the  nation  feel  this  limit  should 
be  reduced,  both  on  the  highways  and  on  the 
water.  (The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  already  cites 
commercial  boat  operators  with  a  BAC  of 
0.05%,  and  national  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted to  lower  the  limit  to  0.05%)  for  drivers  of 
commercial  vehicles  on  our  highways.) 

A  lengthy  Coast  Guard  study  has  revealed 
that  the  average  boat  operator  with  a  BAC  of 
0.035%  will  be  physically  and  mentally  im- 
paired to  the  point  that  he  or  she  will  not  be 
able  to  operate  a  boat  safely  in  comparison  to 
the  judgment  and  skill  levels  of  a  completely 
sober  operator.  And  that  is  only  one-third  of 
the  legal  limit  of  intoxication!  It  is  unbeliev- 
able that  social  and  political  pressures  can 
justify  the  death  and  destruction  caused  by 
intoxicated  boat  operators. 

So  what  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  sim- 
ply that  alcohol  consumption  by  boaters  is  a 
serious  and  deadly  problem  on  Louisiana 
waters.  This  is  not  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  ongoing  efforts  to  educate  boaters  on  the 
danger  of  alcohol  are  not  successful.  Nor  is  it 
intended  to  indicate  that  the  vigorous  crack- 
down against  intoxicated  boat  operators  by 
wildlife  enforcement  agents  and  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  is  not  having  an  obvi- 
ous effect.  Wildlife  agents  now  receive  exten- 
sive specialized  training  and  state  of  the  art 
equipment  to  assist  them  in  a  priority  assign- 
ment. "Catch  intoxicated  boat  operators  and 
get  them  off  the  water!"  The  penalties  are  stiff. 

The  number  of  boating  fatalities  reported 
in  1 990  is  the  lowest  figure  in  1 0  years  of  inten- 
sive boating  safety  campaigning. 

But  the  problem  still  exists.  People  are  still 
dying  and  even  more  are  still  being  injured 


and  maimed.  We  know  beyond  doubt  that  al- 
cohol is  involved  in  more  than  half  of  those 
fatahties  and  in  at  least  70  percent  of  all  boat- 
ing accidents.  Some  experienced  enforcement 
officers  sincerely  believe  that  the  percentages 
are  even  higher. 

Ultimately,  the  responsibility  for  eliminat- 
ing the  danger  posed  by  intoxicated  boat 
operators  lies  with  boaters  themselves. 

Remember  that  any  consumption  of  alco- 
hol reduces  a  person's  ability  to  handle  a  boat 
safely.  Before  you  reach  the  legal  level  of  in- 
toxication, you  are  already  seriously  impaired. 

As  even  the  alcoholic  beverage  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  point  out,  the  only 
safe  time  to  consume  alcohol  is  when  you  are 
not  going  to  be  driving  a  car,  hunting,  operat- 
ing a  boat,  or  performing  any  other  activity 
where  your  safety  and  the  safety  of  others 
depends  on  your  judgment  and  your  physical 
ability. 

In  short,  the  question  really  is,  "How  much 
alcohol  can  a  boat  operator  consume  and  still 
operate  safely?"  The  only  correct  answer  is, 
"None!" 

The  theme  for  the  1991  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Campaign  seeks  to  borrow  a  successful 
practice  from  responsible  automobile  drivers 
and  incorporate  it  into  responsible  boating.  If 
you  are  going  to  combine  boating  and  drink- 
ing, do  it  safely:  "USE  A  DESIGNATED 
DRIVER!" 

Editor's  note:  The  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  offers  free  boating  education 
classes  throughout  the  state.  Contact  your 
local  LDWF  office  or  call  (504)  765-2931 .      2 


America  finally  tired  of 
carnage  on  our  highways. 
The  result  has  been  an 
intensive  crackdown  on 
intoxicated  drivers,  and  the 
effort  is  paying  off.  Now 
it's  time  for  the  same  kind 
of  action  to  remove 
drinking  boat  operators 
from  our  increasingly 
crowded  waterways.  The 
Enforcement  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is 
doing  this  by  subjecting 
boat  drivers  suspected  of 
intoxication  to  the  breath 
alcohol  test.  It  has  a 
breath  testing  unit  specifi- 
cally for  waterside  breath 
testing  and  intoxicated  boat 
operators  will  now  be 
charged  with  DWI. 
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Red  Swamp  Crawfish,  Procambarus  clarkii 


White  River  Crawfish,  Procambarus  sp. 
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Devil  Crawfish,  Cambarus  clarkii 


Striped  Crawfish,  Procambarus  vioscai 


If  Louisianians  haven't 

eaten  spicy,  boiled 

crawfish  or  any  of  the 

mouth-watering  array  of 

dishes  prepared  with  tail 

meat,  they  have  used 

them  for  fish  bait  or 

dissected  them  in 

school.  There  are  more 

than  30  varieties  of 

crawfish  found  in 

Louisiana,  but  the  two 

most  recognizable  are 

the  two  we  most  love  to 

eat:  the  red  swamp 

crawfish  and  the  white 

river  crawfish. 
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A  LOUISIANA  TRADITION 


BY  DR.  JAY  HUNER  AND  DR.  JOE  BLACK 


lANA  Conservationist 


Everyone  in  Louisiana  knows  about 
crawfish.  If  Louisianians  haven't  eaten 
spicy,  boiled  crawfish  or  any  of  the 
mouth-watering  array  of  dishes  pre- 
pared with  tail  meat,  they  have  used 
them  for  fish  bait  or  dissected  them  in  school. 

Evidence  of  crawfish  activity  abounds  in  every 
wet  area,  even  in  open  fields  or  cemeteries  far 
from  standing  water.  The  clay  turrets  that  crown 
the  crawfish's  subterranean  burrows  are  com- 
mon landmarks.  These  miniature  minarets  range 
from  an  inch  across  and  four  or  five  inches  tall  to 
over  six  inches  across  at  the  base  and  a  foot  tall. 
While  most  residents  recognize  these  structures 
as  crawfish  chimneys,  some  continue  to  believe 
the  old  adage  that  they  are  really  "snake  holes." 

This  burrowing  habit,  characteristic  of  all 
crawfish  species,  accounts  for  their  success  all 
over  Louisiana  and  the  world .  The  chimneys  are 
not  necessary  for  crawfish  survival,  but  some 
scientists  believe  that  they  circulate  air  into  the 
burrows  when  crawfish  are  active,  mostly  in  the 
spring. 

Crawfish  do  not  live  in  the  water  in  their  bur- 
rows because  it  is  so  low  in  oxygen  they  would 
literally  drown  in  it.  The  water  keeps  their  feath- 
ery white  gills  wet  enough  to  permit  them  to 
extract  life-sustaining  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the 
burrow.  At  times  there  may  be  no  free  water  in 
a  burrow,  but  the  residents  pack  the  inner  walls 
so  tightly  with  mud  that  the  humidity  remains  at 
the  100-percent  level  needed  to  permit  respira- 
tion for  a  number  of  weeks  between  rains. 

The  many  varieties  of  Louisiana  crawfish 
may  be  found  year  round,  but  are  most  active  in 
the  cool  months  when  water  tends  to  accumu- 
late rather  than  evaporate.  In  fact,  daytime 
surface  water  temperatures  in  summer  are  usu- 
ally hot  enough  to  be  fatal  in  puddles  and  pools 
and  unbearable  in  larger  water  bodies.  The 
crawfish  are  not  too  apparent  in  the  fall  and 
winter  because  they  are  fairly  small  and  have  no 
real  need  to  excavate  burrows  when  there  is 
plenty  of  water. 

There  are  three  basic  categories  of  crawfish 
based  of  their  burrowing  activities:  tertiary,  sec- 
ondary and  primary  burrowers. 

The  tertiary  burrowers  make  very  short,  simple 
burrows  seldom  more  than  three  feet  deep.  These 
are  often  completely  submerged  and  serve  as 
daytime  refuges  before  the  nocturnally  active 
residents  venture  forth  to  dine,  and  in  the  spring, 
to  mate. 

Terdaryburrowers  from  swampsand  marshes 
have  pointed  rostrums  (noses),  large  tails,  rounded 
cross-sections  and  relatively  slender  claws.  Ter- 
tiary burrowers  from  ponds  and  streams,  how- 
ever, have  more  oval  cross-sections  and  spade- 
shaped  claws  to  permit  life  under  stones  and 


logs  where  they  usually  locate  their  short  bur- 
rows. The  muscle  packed  tails  of  all  tertiary 
burrows  make  delicious  crawfish  etouffee  but 
are  actually  intended  to  permit  the  rapid  flip- 
ping of  the  tail  when  danger,  including  hungry 
Cajun  chefs,  approaches. 

Secondary  burrowers  live  in  more  elaborate 
burrows  most  of  the  time.  These  may  have  two 
to  three  entrances  but  usually  have  only  one 
major  shaft.  The  burrows  are  normally  located 
around  semi-permanent  water  bodies  Uke  sloughs 
and  ditches  which  hold  water  for  relatively  short 
periods.  They  venture  freely  into  the  water 
when  it  is  there  but  in  the  summer  usually  only 
at  night.  Their  bodies  are  oval  in  the  cross- 
section,  tails  are  reduced  in  size,  claws  are  more 
spade-shaped,  and  the  rostrums  are  blunted. 

The  primary  burrowers  are  excavators  par 
excellence— the  moles  of  the  crawfish  world. 
Venturing  into  open  water  only  in  the  spring  to 
release  their  young,  they  remain  in  burrows 
most  of  the  time,  presumably  securing  food  by 
eating  plant  roots  that  grow  into  the  burrows 
and  insects  and  earthworms  that  tunnel  in. 

The  primary  burrowers  are  just  as  happy  bur- 
rowed next  to  a  stream  as  they  are  in  your  back- 
yard  where  a  wet  area  may  support  several 
dozen  burrows  crowned  with  la  wn-mower-stop)- 
ping  chimneys.  In  areas  with  shallow  water 
tables  of  two  or  three  feet,  primary  burrowers 
build  elaborate  burrows  with  several  horizontal 
galleries  and  a  vertical  tube  to  the  water. 

As  many  as  four  or  five  tunnels  may  rise  to 
the  surface,  but  not  all  will  be  marked  with 
chimneys.  Where  water  tables  are  deep,  the  bur- 
row is  typically  Y-shaped  with  converging  di- 
agonal tunnels  meeting  at  a  vertical  tunnel  ex- 
tending to  the  water  table  sometimes  asfaraslS 
to  20  feet  down. 

The  primary  burrowers  are  well  adapted  for 
life  in  a  burrow.  They  have  laterally  compressed 
cross-sections,  wide,  spade-shaped  claws,  small, 
reduced  tails  and  very  blunt  rostrums.  These 
characteristics  make  them  at  home  in  tunnels, 
but  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  open  water. 

Little  crawfish  must  come  from  some  place, 
and  that  "someplace"  is  the  burrow.  Females  lay 
small,  dark  brown  eggs  which  become  attached 
to  the  small,  feathery  appendages  beneath  the 
tail.  They  are  incubated  there  for  1 5  to  20  days  at 
70  to  75  degrees  F  or  1 50  to  1 75  days  at  45  to  50 
degrees  F.  When  hatched,  the  crawfish  must  re- 
main with  the  mother  for  14  to  21  days.  But  if 
there  is  no  surface  water,  or  if  the  water  is  too 
hot,  they  may  remain  in  the  burrow  with  her  for 
several  months.  The  longer  the  wait  the  worse  it 
becomes,  as  maternal  and  fraternal  cannibalism 
is  common  during  forced  subterranean  stays. 

Astacologists,  or  crawfish  scientists,  have  iden- 


Shufeldt's  dwarf  crawfish, 
Cambarellusshufeldtii,  isthe 
smallest  of  crawfishes.  It 
reaches  maximum  lengths  of 
1  1/8  inches  and  is  found 
throughout  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  Valley,  being  es- 
pecially common  in  roadside 
ditches  In  the  spring. 
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tified  more  than  450  species  of  freshwater  craw- 
fish worldwide.  At  least  350  live  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  more  than  30  are  found  in  Louisiana. 
There  are  10  common  species  of  crawfish,  but 
Louisiana  is  home  to  only  four  native  crawfish. 

Still,  most  residents  of  the  state  only  recog- 
nize the  two  larger  commercial  species,  the  red 
swamp  crawfish  (Procambarus  clarkii)  and  the 
white  river  crawfish  (Procambarus  acutiis.)  The 
one  primary  burrower,  known  affectionately  as 
the  coffin  cutter,  the  devil  crawfish  or  the  thun- 
der crawfish  (Cambarus  diogenes),  is  seldom  seen. 
The  other  common  species  which  are  smaller 
than  the  white  river  crawfish  and  the  red  swamp 
crawfish  are  generally  passed  off  as  immature 
specimens  of  these  two  species. 

How  do  you  tell  the  different  crawfish  apart? 
Laymen  can  look  at  several  physical  characteris- 
tics to  identify  the  common  species  found  in 
Louisiana.  These  include  the  claws  and  the 
carapace.  The  shape  of  the  claw  and  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  movable  finger  and  the  palm  are 
key  claw  features.  The  shape  of  the  rostrum  and 
the  aerola,  the  region  of  the  carapace  where  the 
two  halves  join  on  the  back  along  the  midline, 
are  key  carapace  characteristics.  These,  coupled 
with  color,  can  make  it  easy  to  separate  very 
young  crawfish. 

People  often  ask  "what  good  are  the  small, 
inedible  varieties  of  crawfish?"  Each  species  oc- 
cupies a  distinct  ecological  niche  and  is  an 
important  cog  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things. 
All  crawfish  are  considered  to  be  detritivores. 
That  is,  they  eat  decomposing  vegetation  that  is 
covered  with  a  protein-rich  layer  of  living  mi- 
crobes. Thus,  they  convert  organic  matter  that 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  ecosystem  into  high 
quality  animal  flesh.  This  is  important  because 
virtually  every  carnivorous  animal  from  water 
bugs  to  man  eats  crawfish. 

And  kids  will  catch  crawfish  whenever  they 
can  locate  them.  This  often  turns  out  to  be  the 
large  drainage  canals  all  over  the  parish.  There 
are  all  manner  of  interesting  creatures  living  in 
these  continuously  flowing  systems,  but  raw 
sewage  frequently  contaminates  these  waters. 
Avoid  eating  crawfish  found  in  ditches  with  raw 
sewage.  Although  boiling  will  sterilize  them, 
flavor  may  be  very  unpleasant.  The  crawfish 
are,  however,  perfectly  suitable  for  fish  bait  or 
turtle  food.  They  would  also  make  fine  frog  food 
as  frogs  are  one  of  the  principal  crawfish  killers 
in  aquatic  ecosystems. 

RECOGNIZING  BACKYARD  TENANTS 
Primary  Burrowers 

Cambarus  dioqenes  -  coffin  cutter,  devil  crawfish 


or  thunder  crawfish.  This  species  is  believed  to 
leave  its  burrow  only  to  release  its  young  or  find  a 
mate.  It  has  three  distinct  longitudinal  orange-red 
stripes  on  its  tail  and  orange-red  highlights  on  its 
carapace  and  claws.  Some  have  a  basic  dark  olive 
green  coloration,  while  others  are  bluish.  Its 
complicated  burrows  and  massive  chimneys  are 
found  in  low,  wet  ground  far  from  standing  water. 
It  is  common  in  South  Louisiana's  cemeteries, 
hence  the  name  "coffin  cutter,"  and  is  sometimes 
found  away  from  its  burrows  during  thunder- 
storms, accounting  for  another  colloquial  name. 
Adults  have  reached  four  inches  in  length.  This 
species  is  found  throughout  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley. 

Secondary  Burrowers 

Fallicambarus  fodiens.  This  rather  plain,  reddish 
brown,  or  grayish  crawfish  has  no  common  name. 
It  resembles  the  devil  crawfish  in  shape  but  has  a 
larger  tail  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  A 
distinct  characteristic  is  a  yellowish  stripe  down 
the  center  of  the  tail.  Two  faint,  dark  lateral  stripes 
are  sometimes  present  on  the  tail  also.  This  species 
is  found  mostly  in  boggy  areas  but  readily  comes 
to  the  surface  to  forage  for  food.  Size  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 2  1/2  inches,  and  the  species  is  distributed 
throughout  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Valley. 

Procambarus  planirostris.  This  is  a  small  craw- 
fish seldom  exceeding  2  1/2  inches.  Background 
color  is  an  olive  tan  with  a  relatively  broad  deep 
brown,  wide  stripe  extending  the  length  of  the  tail. 
It  closely  resembles  its  cousin,  the  white  river 
crawfish;  however,  it  is  normally  seen  at  the  sur- 
face only  after  heavy  rains  and  has  a  blunt  rostrum 
and  stockier  claws.  It  is  common  in  bogs  and  wet 
meadows,  but  its  burrows  are  very  simple.  This 
species  is  reported  to  occur  only  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

Tertiary  Burrowers 

Seven  of  the  10  crawfishes  in  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish  are  tertiary  burrowers.  The  various  species 
include: 

Procambarus  clarkii  -  red  swamp  crawfish.  This 
species  is  the  most  common  crawfish  in  Louisiana. 
It  accounts  for  about  90  percent  of  the  70  to  100 
million  pounds  of  crawfish  harvested  in  the  state 
each  year.  This  prolific  and  hardy  species  nor- 
mally reaches  edible  size  of  three  to  four  inches  in 
two  to  six  months.  Adults  turn  a  characteristic 
dark  red  on  the  sides  and  black  on  the  back.  Juve- 
niles, however,  are  greenish  or  brownish  with  faint 
brownish  stripes  on  the  tail.  This  species  is  found 
in  most  freshwater  habitats,  but  prefers  roadside 
ditches,  swamp  sloughs  and  marshes.  It  some- 
times makes  overland  marches  in  the  fall  and 
spring,  but  usually  shows  up  in  backyards  as 
escapees  from  weekend  crawfish  boils. 
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Procambams  acutus  -  white  river  crawfish.  This 
species  can  achieve  sizes  of  over  six  inches  long, 
but  three-to-four-inch  specimens  are  the  rule.  The 
species  is  found  throughout  the  central  USA  and 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  accounts  for 
the  remaining  10  percent  of  Louisiana's  crawfish 
production.  Adults  have  a  light  tan  or  pinkish 
background  which  becomes  progressively  darker, 
almost  purplish,  with  age.  A  broad,  dark  brown 
stripe  extends  the  length  of  the  tail.  White  river 
crawfish  prefer  open  water  with  some  current,  but 
are  more  common  in  semi-permanent  water  bod- 
ies than  in  permanent  ponds  and  streams. 

Faxonella  cli/peata.  This  little  crawfish  seldom 
exceeds  1  3/4  inches  in  length.  It  is  relatively 
common  in  semi-permanent  ditches  and  swampy 
sloughs  in  the  southeastern  USA.  Basically  olive 
green  in  color,  paired  stripes  on  the  head  extend  to 
the  end  of  the  tail. 

Cambarelhis  shufeldtii  -  Shufeldt's  dwarf  craw- 
fish. The  smallest  of  crawfishes,  the  dwarf  craw- 
fish reaches  maximum  lengths  of  1  1/8  inches. 
These  diminutive  crustaceans  are  a  greenish  brown 
or  tan.  Paired,  parallel  brown  stripes  on  the  head 
and  tail  is  the  dominant  color  pattern,  but  parallel 
lines  of  spots  are  seen  as  the  recessive  color  pattern. 
The  dwarf  crawfish  is  found  throughout  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  Valley,  being  especially  com- 
mon in  roadside  ditches  in  the  spring. 

Orconectes  lancifer.  This  distinctive  crawfish  is 
something  of  an  enigma.  It  has  a  light,  sandy  base 
color  and  is  covered  with  black,  stellate  flecks.  The 
body  is  narrow,  almost  shrimp-like  in  appearance. 
Casual  observers  recognize  it  quickly  but  seldom 
see  it  even  though  it  grows  to  four  inches.  A  resi- 
dent of  permanent  ponds  and  streams,  it  is  rarely 
abundant  in  the  same  place  two  vears  in  a  row.  Its 
range  is  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Valley. 

Orconectes  dalmeri.  Never  abundant,  this  spe- 
cies is  found  in  the  fast-flowing,  sandy-bottomed 
streams  in  the  northeastern  part  of  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish.  The  color  pattern  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  that  of  Orconectes  lancifer,  but  it  has  red 
highlights  on  the  tail,  carapace  and  limbs.  It  reaches 
lengths  of  four  inches  and  is  easiest  to  catch  under 
logs  and  beneath  current  cut  banks.  Subspecies  of 
this  beautiful  crawfish  inhabit  similar  habitats 
throughout  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Valley. 

Procambarus  vioscai.  Named  after  one  of  the 
best-known  Louisiana  naturalists,  the  late  Percy 
Viosca,  this  species  is  very  similar  in  shape  to  the 
red  swamp  crawfish,  but  the  color  pattern  as  dif- 
ferent as  its  habitat.  Base  color  is  olive  green.  A 
lyre-shaped  black  pattern  frames  the  carapace  as 
viewed  from  above  and  two  narrow  black  stripes 
extend  the  length  of  the  tail.  Permanent  fast-flow- 
ing sandy  streams  are  the  natural  habitat.  There 
are  several  similar  species  found  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  from  Texas  through  Georgia  but  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  are  the  home  of  this  par- 
ticular species. 


Crawfish  versus  Crayfish 

By  act  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  the  official 
name  of  freshwater  decapod  crustaceans  (1 0-legged) 
of  the  family  Cambaridae  is  Crawfish.  This  term  is 
being  used  more  and  more  throughout  the  country 
because  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  national  wire 
services,  but  the  preferred  common  name  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally  is  Crayfish.  The  non- 
clawed  saltwater  spiny  lobsters  are  also  called 
crawfish  or  crayfish,  so  expect  confusion  when 
taking  "crawfish"  outside  Louisiana.  Lj 


The  red  swamp  crawfish, 
Procambus  clarkii,  is  the 
one  that  most  often  comes 
to  mind  when  Louisianians 
think  of  stirring  up  a  good 
boil.  It  accounts  for  90 
percent  of  the  70  to  100 
million  pounds  of  crawfish 
harvested  each  year  in  the 
state. 


The  red  swamp  crawfish  is 
the  most  common  crawfish 
in  Louisiana.  It  is  found  in 
most  freshwater  habitats, 
but  prefers  roadside 
ditches,  swamp  sloughs 
and  marshes.  It  normally 
reaches  an  edible  size  of 
three  to  four  inches  in  two 
to  six  months. 
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Dark,  rolling  clouds  billow 
rapidly  in  the  warm 
afternoon.  The  wind 
suddenly  shifts  in  strong 
gusts  and  raindrops  begin 
to  fall  with  increasing  in- 
tensity. A  lighting  bolt 
cracks  through  the  sky  and 
strikes  a  standing  dead 
longleaf  pine,  sending  a 
shower  of  smoking  wood 
shards  into  the  woody 
debris  accumulated 
beneath  the  snag.  The  fire 
smolders  in  the  decaying 
pile,  and  as  the  storm 
passses,  winds  and  new 
sun  begin  to  dry  the  damp- 
ened debris.  Fanned  by  the 
afternoon  wind,  flames 
sweep  with  crackling  fury 
through  the  grassy 
understory,  killing  shrubs 
and  sapling  hardwoods. 
The  frequent  lightning- 
generated  fires  are 
necessary  for  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  the 
park-like  vistas  known  as 
longleaf  pine. 
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m  ENDANGERED  LEGACY 


BY  LATIMORE  SMITH 


^^         !  hey  are  home  to  the  endangered  red- 
':  cockaded  woodpecker,  threatened 

gopher  tortoise  and  a  multitude  of 
other  wildhfe.  They  sustain  the  larg- 
est number  of  native  species  and 
more  kinds  of  rare  plants  than  any  other 
habitat  in  Louisiana.  They  are  critically  im- 
periled in  Louisiana,  with  less  than  10  percent 
remaining  of  the  acreage  that  was  present  just 
100  years  ago. ..and  what's  left  is  rapidly  de- 
clining. 

"They"  are  Louisiana's  longleaf  pine  for- 
ests and  savannahs — a  natural  legacy  we  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  losing. 

The  remnant  longleaf  pine  forests  and  savan- 
nahs of  Louisiana  represent  the  last  vestiges 
of  a  fire-driven  forest  type  that  once  domi- 
nated the  hills  and  flatwoods  of  central,  south- 


western, and  southeastern  Louisiana  north  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  best  current  estimate 
is  that  approximately  300,000  acres  remain 
statewide  of  the  four  million  or  so  acres  pres- 
ent as  recently  as  100  years  ago. 

The  longleaf  system  of  the  eastern  Horida 
parishes  is  particularly  in  peril — about  25,000 
acres  is  believed  to  remain  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1.3  million  acres  present  in  the  last 
century.  In  central  and  southwestern  Louisi- 
ana, only  around  275,000  acres  remain  of  the 
original  2.7  million  acres,  and  much  of  the 
remaining  acreage  is  in  Kisatchie  National 
Forest  and  Fort  Polk  Military  Reservation. 
Much  of  what  remains  throughout  the  state  is 
present  in  small,  scattered  tracts  and  most  has 
been  degraded  to  various  degrees  by  man's 
activities.  Understandably,  conservation  bi- 


ologists  and  other  informed  individuals  are 
alarmed  by  this  tragic  decline  of  a  magnifi- 
cent tree  and  its  incredible  array  of  associated 
species. 

THE  ORIGINAL  FORESTS 


with  the  peak  around  1915.  By  the  mid-1 930s, 
the  great  majority  of  the  original  longleaf 
forest  had  been  removed.  Practically  no  area 
escaped  the  onslaught. 

BORN  OF  FIRE 


The  original  forests  were  almost  pure  stands 
of  uneven-aged  longleaf  pine,  stretching  mile 
after  mile,  broken  only  by  hardwood-lined 
creek  or  river  bottoms  and  wet  depressions. 
Longleaf  pine  trees  grew  to  40  inches  or  more 
in  diameter  and  approached  500  years  in  age. 
Frequent  lightning-generated  fires  associ- 
ated with  growing  season  thunderstorms  swept 
through  the  grassy  understory,  keeping  shrub, 
hardwood,  and  other  pine  growth  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  creating  open,  park-like  forests 
with  scenic  vistas.  Some  locales  probably 
supported  dense  growths  of  large  pines,  while 
other  sites  were  moderately  stocked,  while 
still  others  were  extremely  open  with  very 
scattered  trees.  The  frequent  fires,  combined 
with  the  general  open  aspect  of  the  forests 
and  savannahs,  encouraged  a  tremendous 
diversity  of  herbaceous  vegetation  to  develop 
in  the  ground  layer. 


A  HISTORY  OF  MAN  AND  LONGLEAF 

For  at  least  3,000  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
European  settlers  in  the  region.  Native  Ameri- 
cans burned  longleaf  forests  and  savannahs 
over  much  of  the  Southeast.  Indians  are  be- 
lieved to  have  set  fires  for  various  reasons, 
such  as  to  drive  animals  during  hunts  and  to 
keep  the  forests  open  for  easier  traveling. 

By  the  late  19th  century,  longleaf  pine  for- 
ests and  savannahs  were  used  extensively  by 
descendants  of  earlier  settlers  as  range  for 
livestock,  including  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
These  early  stockmen  burned  the  forests 
annually,  mostly  in  late  winter,  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  succulent  new  growth  in  the 
spring,  keep  the  range  open,  and  reduce 
populations  of  ticks  and  chiggers. 

Some  limited  timber  harvesting  and 
"turpentining"  (tapping  trees  for  their  resin 
which  was  then  processed  into  various  prod- 
ucts) was  practiced  through  the  1800s,  but 
major  changes  in  longleaf  systems  of  the  re- 
gion occurred  with  massive  "cut  out  and  get 
out"  logging  operations  by  timber  companies 
and  some  large  landowners  beginning  in  the 
late  1800s.  The  boom  days  of  longleaf  cutting 
in  Louisiana  were  between  1900  and  1930, 


Without  a  doubt,  longleaf  systems  owe  their 
very  existence  to  fire.  In  pre-settlement  times, 
lightning  during  growing  season  thunder- 
storms was  the  primary  ignition  source  for 
naturally  occurring  conflagrations.  All  spe- 
cies, both  plant  and  animal,  indigenous  to 
longleaf  forests  and  savannahs  have  evolved 
over  unknown  millennia  within  a  regime  of 
frequent  light  ground  fires,  and  most  depend 
on  fire  for  perpetuation  in  their  natural  habi- 
tat. 

Among  other  things,  fire  stimulates  flow- 
ering and  seed /fruit  production  of  herbs  and 
pyrophytic  shrubs,  deters  invasion  by  fire- 
intolerant  woody  vegetation,  and  exposes 
mineral  soil  for  seedlings  of  indigenous  herbs 
and  longleaf  pine  to  become  established. 

Longleaf  pine  is  one  of  the  best  fire-adapted 
species  in  North  America.  Within  a  year  or  so 
after  sprouting,  longleaf  seedlings  grow  rap- 
idly into  a  low,  stocky  "grass  stage"  form,  in 
which  the  tufted,  long  needles  protect  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  sapling  from  heat  damage 
during  fire.  In  frequently  burned  sites,  sap- 
lings initiate  rapid  height  growth  out  of  the 
grass  stage  within  a  few  years. 

As  an  additional  adaptation  to  fire,  the 
bark  of  saplings  and  trees  is  thick  and  very 
fire  resistant.  Fire  is  the  primary  deterrent  of 
brown  spot  needle  blight,  a  major  disease  of 
young  longleaf  seedlings  and  saplings.  In  the 
absence  of  frequent  burning,  longleaf  forests 
and  savannahs  quickly  grow 
into  thickly  stocked  shrub/ 
tree  areas,  and  the  numerous 
native  sun-loving  species  are 
critically  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 

The  prehistoric  natural 
frequency  of  fire  in  pine  savan- 
nahs is  estimated  to  have  been 
once  every  one  to  four  years, 
but  they  may  have  occurred 
almost  annually  in  some  lo- 
cations. Most  Ughtning  fires 
probably  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  the  growing  season, 
predominantly  the  period 
from  late  March  to  early  June 
in  south  Louisiana,  when  the 


The  original  range  of  the 
longleaf  pine  in  the 
Southeast  was  quite 
extensive,  as  shown  by  the 
map  at  bottom.  Today,  less 
than  five  percent  of  the 
original  acreage  remains. 
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frequency  of  thunderstorms,  and  therefore 
the  chances  for  fire,  significantly  increased. 

TODAY'S  FORESTS  AND  SAVANNAHS 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  longleaf  systems 
in  Louisiana:  upland  longleaf  pine  forests  and 
longleaf  pine  flatwood  savannahs.  The  two 
types  share  three  basic  characteristics:  They 
are  dominated  by  longleaf  pine,  they  are 
maintained  by  frequent  fire,  and  they  are  very 
rich  in  species. 

Upland  longleaf  pine  forests  (also  called 
"savannahs"  by  some)  naturally  ranged  across 
the  hills  of  the  eastern  Florida  parishes  and 
western  and  central  Louisiana.  Today,  the 
remnant  forests  vary  in  appearance,  compo- 
sition, and  age  and  density  of  trees  depending 
on  local  topography,  surface  geology,  soils, 
fire  history  and  past  disturbances. 

In  general,  today's  best  remaining  upland 
longleaf  forests  are  dominated  by  70-  to  80- 
year-old  longleaf  but  have  many  age  classes 
in  the  stand,  have  been  frequently  winter- 
burned  and  thus  have  few  invading  shrubs 
and  hardwoods,  have  not  been  overly  grazed 
by  livestock,  and  have  a  rich  and  continuous 
layer  of  native  herbaceous  plants.  Grasses, 
composites  (sunflower  family),  and  legumes 
are  the  primary  species  present  in  the  ground 
layer  of  this  type,  although  many  other  types 
of  plants  are  found.  Amazingly,  over  100 
plant  species  may  be  present  in  a  one-acre 
tract. 

These  forests  provide  habitat  for  a  multi- 
tude of  wildlife,  including  game  and  non- 
game,  such  as  bobwhite,  wild  turkey  and 


many  kinds  of  songbirds.  The  federally-listed 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  and  gopher  tor- 
toise may  be  found  where  appropriate  habitat 
conditions  exist. 

Longleaf  pine  flatwood  savannahs  are  very 
special  natural  wetlands  restricted  in  Louisi- 
ana to  the  seasonally-flooded  flatwood  re- 
gions in  the  southeastern  and  southwestern 
parts  of  the  state.  Savannahs  differ  from  up- 
land longleaf  forests  chiefly  in  being  wet- 
lands, in  floristic  composition  and  in  having 
more  scattered  trees.  As  with  upland  longleaf 
forests,  savannahs  vary  in  appearance  and 
composition  depending  on  local  factors,  such 
as  past  disturbances  and  fire  history.  Pine 
savannahs  are  usually  dominated  by  grasses 
and  sedges  with  a  broad  diversity  of  other 
plant  species  intermixed  in  the  herb  layer. 

The  pine  savannahs  of  southeastern  Lou- 
isiana support  populations  of  many  unique 
and  beautiful  species,  such  as  insectivorous 
pitcher-plants  and  numerous  wild  orchids. 
Research  elsewhere  in  the  southeast  has  re- 
vealed that  small-scale  plant  species  diversity 
in  pine  savannahs  is  among  the  highest  of  any 
habitat  in  the  world,  with  as  many  as  40  or 
more  species  found  on  a  single  square  meter. 

A  preponderance  of  the  plants  found  in 
longleaf  savannahs  are  endemic  to  these  envi- 
ronments and  closely  allied  hillside  seepage 
bogs  found  within  some  upland  longleaf  pine 
forests.  That  is,  they  occur  in  no  other  habitat. 
According  to  information  in  the  Louisiana 
Natural  Heritage  Program  database,  south- 
eastern Louisiana's  savannahs  support  more 
state-rare  species  than  any  other  natural  com- 
munity in  the  state. 


In  the  "grass  stage," 

the  spherical  mass  of 

needles  protects  the  main 

bud  from  fire  damage  in 

young  longleaf  saplings 

(immediate  right).  At  far 

right  on  this  page,  longleaf 

saplings  blanket  the  hills  of 

Sandy  Hollow  Wildlife 

Management  Area,  the  only 

publicly  owned  upland 

longleaf  conservation  area 

in  the  Florida  Parishes. 
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THE  ON-GOING  THREAT 

Longleaf  forests  and  savannahs  in  Louisiana 
continue  to  be  threatened  at  an  accelerating 
rate  by  man's  alteration  of  the  natural  land- 
scape. The  principal  perils  are  expanding 
commercial  and  residential  development, 
conversion  for  agricultural  pursuits,  altered 
hydrology  in  flatwoods  via  drainage  canals 
and  ditches,  interruption  of  the  natural  fire 
regime,  and  prevailing  forest  management 
systems  that  favor  loblolly  and  slash  pine. 

BASIC  CONSERVATION  MANAGEMENT 

Proper  management  of  longleaf  habitat  in- 
volves frequent  use  of  controlled  fire  and 
avoiding  mechanical  disturbance.  In  pine 
savannahs,  additional  management  entails 
maintaining  natural  shallow  ground-water 
hydrology.  Excessive  grazing  by  livestock  is 
incompatible  with  conservation  management. 

Mechanical  disturbances  include  any  ac- 
tivity that  would  disrupt  the  soil  or  natural 
vegetative  cover.  Such  unnatural  disturbances 
include  disking,  plowing,  mowing,  bush- 
hogging,  ditching,  off-road  vehicle  use  and 
the  like.  Timber  harvesting  programs  are  in 
most  cases  perfectly  compatible  with  main- 
taining the  natural  values  of  longleaf  areas, 
but  must  be  carefully  designed  and  executed 
to  preserve  and  promote  ecosystem  value. 

As  described  earlier,  fire  is  critically  essen- 
tial in  maintaining  a  natural  longleaf  forest.  In 
general,  sites  should  be  burned  frequently, 
that  is,  every  one  to  three  years.  Precaution 
must  be  taken  in  burning  property  to  ensure  a 


safe  and  controlled  bum.  Two  essential  rules 
in  conducting  a  safe  bum  include  1)  make 
sure  someone  is  present  who  has  experience 
with  controlled  fire,  and  2)  never  start  a  fire 
unless  you  have  the  manpower  and  /  or  equip- 
ment to  stop  it.  To  minimize  habitat  disrup- 
tion, plow  only  the  minimum  number  of  fire- 
break lines  necessary  to  control  the  fire. 
Remember,  you  may  be  held  liable  for  fire 
damage  to  someone  else's  property  if  your 
fire  escapes,  so  be  extremely  careful.  You 
should  contact  your  parish  office  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Office  of  Forestry  and  ii\form  them  of 
your  plans  to  burn  a  particular  area.  You  may 
choose  to  have  them  assist  in  the  burning 
procedure.  They  charge  a  fee  for  estabhshing 
fire-breaks  and  will  conduct  the  burn  for  you. 
For  further  details  regarding  conservation 
management  of  longleaf  pine,  write  for  "An 
Outline  for  Conservation  Management  of 
Longleaf  Pine  Forests  in  Louisiana"  from  the 
Louisiana  Dept.  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
Natural  Heritage  Program,  P.O.  Box.  98000, 
Baton  Rouge,  La  70898-9000. 

CONCLUSION 

Louisiana's  remnant  longleaf  pine  forests  and 
savannahs  are  critical  centers  of  biotic  diver- 
sity, provide  significant  habitat  for  numerous 
rare  species  and  many  kinds  of  wildlife,  and 
are  important  relics  of  our  natural  heritage.  If 
longleaf  systems  are  to  remain  a  viable  part  of 
Louisiana's  natural  landscape,  longleaf  pine- 
land  owners  must  make  every  effort  to  favor 
this  remarkable  tree  and  its  wealth  of  associ- 
ated plants  and  wildlife.  D 


Above  are  some  of  the 
plants  which  occur  in 
Louisiana's  pine  flatwood 
savannahs.  At  far  left,  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  longleaf 
system  is  conversion  to 
loblolly  and  slash  pine 
plantations.  Long  scenic 
vistas  such  as  the  one  at 
near  left  characterized 
much  of  the  original  upland 
longleaf  pine  forests. 
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Species  Profile 
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Photo  by  Gaylen  Rathburn 


Is  this  the  species 
that  inspired  mermaid 
legends  in  imaginative 
seamen's  minds?  The 
stiff-bristled  bulbous 
face  with  beady  eyes 
and  blimp-like  bodies 
caused  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus to  write  that  the 
manatees  were  "not  as 
beautiful  as  they  are 
depicted." 


"m       M"  WEST  INDIAN  ^ 

Manatee 

BY  GARY  LESTER 

hristopher  Columbus,  who  first  recorded  the  West  Indian  manatee  in 

the  New  World  on  January  9,1493,  wrote  that  he  had  on  that  day  seen 

three  and  they  were  "not  as  beautiful  as  they  are  depicted."  Indeed,  the 

species  would  never  win  a  beauty  contest.  Picture  this:  a  stiff-bristled, 

bulbous  face  with  beady  eyes  and  basset-hound-like  lips  attached  to  a  seemingly 

neckless,  blimplike  body  up  to  3,500  pounds  in  weight  and  12  feet  long.  The 

bristles  represent  practically  the  only  body  hair  present  on  the  finely  wrinkled 

skin,  whose  surface  layer  is  continually  sloughing  off  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 

amount  of  algae  growing  on  it.  In  fact,  in  naming  the  animal  scientists  used  the 

Gr-eek  work  Trichechus  (meaning  having  hair)  to  emphasize  that  it,  indeed,  has 

this  mammalian  character. 
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Is  this  the  species  that  inspired  mermaid 
legends  in  imaginative  seamen's  minds?  Or 
was  it  one  of  the  two  other  manatee  species 
inhabiting  South  America  and  Africa?  Or 
was  it  the  dugong,  its  Pacific  and  Indian 
Ocean  relative? 

The  West  Indian  manatee  is  found  in  the 
U.S.  and  throughout  the  Caribbean  islands, 
and  from  central  Mexico  southward  into  Brazil. 
The  U.S.  population  occurs  primarily  along 
the  Atlantic  north  to  the  Carolinas  (histori- 
cally to  New  Jersey)  and  around  the  Florida 
peninsula.  Occasionally  individuals  from 
Florida  wander  as  far  as  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  having  last  been  recorded  in  our 
state  in  1990  in  the  Amite  River.  Individuals 
observed  in  Texas  are  believed  to  be  vagrants 
from  Mexico. 

Individuals  spend  their  days  in  fresh,  brack- 
ish, or  protected  marine  waters  where  they 
consume  up  to  100  pounds  of  food  per  day. 
Although  seagrasses  are  a  preferred  food, 
these  typically  vegetarian  mammals  are  op- 
portunistic feeders,  consuming  many  kinds 
of  plants.  The  flexible  upper  lip  aids  in  ma- 
nipulating food  into  the  mouth.  Front  flip- 
pers are  so  handlike  in  their  grasping  that  the 
animal  was  given  the  species  name  manatus, 
meaning  having  hands. 

Because  of  the  abrasive  nature  of  many  of 
these  plants  and  the  sand  often  ingested  with 
the  tubers  of  these  plants  the  teeth  of  mana- 
tees are  susceptible  to  a  high  rate  of  wear.  To 
compensate  for  this,  they  have  evolved  a 
method  to  continually  replace  worn  teeth. 
New  teeth  erupt  at  the  rear  of  the  mouth, 
make  their  way  forward  toward  the  front, 
and  are  shed  after  they  become  worn.  In 
addition  to  plants,  invertebrates  are  also  inci- 
dentally eaten.  Manatees  have  also  been 
observed  in  Jamaica  eating  fish  captured  in 
gill  nets. 

Although  female  manatees  may  calve  as 
early  as  4  years  of  age,  most  successfully 
breed  at  7  to  9  years  of  age,  producing  a  single 
calf  aftera  13-month  pregnancy.  Calves  remain 
dependent  on  their  mother  for  up  to  2  years. 
Three  to  5  years  usually  pass  between  preg- 
nancies. 

This  long  period  of  calf  dependency  may 
help  the  young  to  learn  seasonal  migration 
routes.  In  the  U.S.,  seasonal  movements  within 
Florida  are  common.  Additionally,  some 
animals  from  the  east  coast  of  Florida  may 


move  northward  into  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas as  water  temperatures  increase  in  sum- 
mer. Because  they  survive  best  in  waters  that 
are  at  least  68  degrees  F,  they  often  congre- 
gate in  cool  weather  at  warm  water  discharges 
of  power  plants.  This  may  actually  increase 
mortality,  however,  during  periods  of  ex- 
treme cold,  because  of  artificially  influencing 
their  stay  in  more  northern  regions  of  their 
range.  Thus,  when  food  supplies  and  appro- 
priate warm-water  habitat  decrease,  mortal- 
ity rises.  This  cold-water-induced  mortality 
is  the  primary  cause  of  natural  mortality. 

Man-related  mortality,  however,  remains 
the  principal  factor  limiting  manatee  num- 
bers. In  the  U.S.  over  30  percent  of  the  deaths 
for  which  a  cause  was  determined  have  been 
attributed  to  human  activities.  Although 
pollution,  loss  of  habitat  due  to  destruction  of 
seagrass  beds,  poaching,  entanglement  in  fish- 
ing gear  and  entrapment  by  water  control 
structures  contribute  to  manatee  mortality, 
these  are  minor  factors.  Death  due  to  colli- 
sion with  boats  and  barges  is  by  far  the  largest 
single  mortahty  factor.  Most  manatees  in 
Florida  bear  scars  as  permanent  proof  of  their 
encounters  with  boats  and  barges.  In  fact, 
scarring  is  so  common  and  distinctive  in  sur- 
vivors that  individual  animals  can  be  recog- 
nized by  their  scar  pattern.  More  than  900  in- 
dividual manatees  in  Florida  (out  of  an  esti- 
mated 1 ,200-plus  individuals)  have  been  cata- 
logued by  their  distinctive  scarring. 

Because  of  low  reproductive  rates,  low 
overall  numbers,  and  high  man-induced 
mortality,  the  manatee  was  listed  as  endan- 
gered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  and  is  protected  by  the 
federal  and  state  endangered  species  acts. 
Additionally,  the  entire  state  of  Florida  was 
designated  a  manatee  sanctuary  by  the  1978 
Florida  Manatee  Sanctuary  Act.  Sighting  of 
manatees  in  Louisiana  should  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  Department's  Natural  Heri- 
tage Program  at  1-800-256-2749. 

For  those  of  you  traveling  to  Florida  and 
wanting  to  see  one  of  these  docile  creatures, 
additional  information  on  where  they  occur 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Florida  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Department.  They're  the  closest  thing 
to  mermaids  we  have.  But  if  you  go,  don't 
expect  a  thing  of  beauty-regardless  of  what  a 
sailor  may  tell  you! 


These  gentle  giants  are 
typically  vegetarians. 
Seagrasses  are  preferred 
foods,  but  they  consume 
many  kinds  of  plants.  The 
flexible  upper  lip  grips  and 
manipulates  the  food  Into 
the  mouth. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LaCAZE 

The  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
will  soon  offer  a  unique  challenge  to  50 
men  and  women  and  provide  them  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  wildlife  conservation. 

If  what  you  have  just  read  arouses  your 
curiosity,  consider  applying  to  the  new 
Auxiliary  Enforcement  Agent  Program. 
House  Bill  1 345  of  the  1 990  Regular  Session 
of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  provides  the 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  with  the  authority  to  create 
auxiliary  wildlife  agents. 

An  auxiliary  agent  is  defined  as  "an 
individual  commissioned  by  the  secretary 
who  has  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  wildlife 
agent,  within  limitations ...  but  who  serves 
without  compensation."  The  purpose  of 
the  auxiliaries  is  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  wildlife  agents. 

The  auxiliary  force  will  be  limited  to  a 
total  of  50  people.  Eligibility  requirements 
include  a  minimum  age  of  21  years,  and 
permission  for  the  department  to  perform 
an  extensive  background  investigation. 
No  convictions  of  felony,  misdemeanor  or 
wildlife  and  fishery  offenses  will  be  permit- 
ted. Applicants  must  also  pass  a  written 
examination  designed  to  evaluate  compe- 
tency in  general  knowledge  and  a  basic 
understanding  of  wildlife  and  fisheries. 

Selected  applicants  must  attend  and 
participate  in  training.  The  training  will  be 
equal  in  standards  and  curriculum  to  that 
of  any  valid  peace  officer's  training  in 
Louisiana.  The  topics  of  instruction  will 
include  fish  and  wildlife  laws,  rules  and 
regulations,  firearms  qualification,  arrest, 
search  and  seizure,  use  of  force,  officer 
survival,  first  aid,  investigation  and  evi- 
dence, civil  liability  of  peace  officers,  and 
reports  and  court  testimony. 

Upon  completion  of  training,  applicants 
are  commissioned  as  junior  auxiliary  agents 
for  a  probationary  period  of  one  year. 
During  the  probationary  period  the  junior 
auxiliary  agent  shall  have  all  the  powers 


Dr.  David  Spring,  regional  vice  president  (left)  and  Mike  Salmon,  treasurer  (middle)  of  the  Central 
Louisiana  Chapter  of  Safari  Club  International  donate  $2,000  to  the  reward  fund  of  Operation 
GameThief.  Col.  Winton  Vidrine,  LDWF  Chief  of  Enforcement,  accepts  the  check  for  OGT.  Safari 
Club  International  annually  donates  funds  to  organizations  evaluated  as  doing  the  most  good  for 
wildlife  conservation.  According  to  Salmon,  "Operation  Game  Thief  is  at  the  top  of  our  list." 
Operation  Game  Thief,  Louisiana's  grass-roots  anti-poaching  campaign,  is  supported  entirely 
through  tax-deductible  donations. 


prescribed  for  auxiliaries  except  that  he 
shall  perform  enforcement  duties  only  when 
in  the  company  of  and  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  wildlife  agent  to  whom  he 
has  been  assigned. 

Each  auxiliary  agent  will  be  evaluated 
on  an  annual  basis  and  is  required  to  work 
a  minimum  of  24  hours  per  month.  He 
must  also  provide  proof  of  insurance 
coverage  for  personal  health  and  accident 
insurance. 

Auxiliary  commissions  are  issued  for 
no  more  than  one  year  and  may  be  re- 
newed provided  the  auxiliary  agent  satis- 
fies the  renewal  requirements.  Those 
requirements  include  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation from  his  supervising  wildlife 
agent,  firearms  re-qualification,  attendance 
of  seminars  or  meetings,  and  compliance 
with  any  rules  or  regulations  established 
by  the  secretary  for  auxiliaries. 

Uniforms,  weapons  and  accessories 
will  be  purchased  by  the  auxiliary  agent 
and  must  comply  with  division  specifica- 
tions. A  list  of  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies  will  be  provided  to  successful 
applicants. 

With  proper  management  and  training, 
auxiliaries  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
department.  The  additional  manpower  will 


be  used  to  increase  the  number  of  officers 
on  patrol  during  prime  times  of  illegal  ac- 
tivity. Coordinated  efforts  where  additional 
agents  are  needed  will  be  reinforced  with 
auxiliaries.  Similar  use  of  auxiliary  wildlife 
agents  has  proven  very  successful  in  other 
states. 

If  you  enjoy  the  outdoors  and  believe 
that  wildlife  law  enforcement  is  important, 
you  may  want  to  consider  taking  part  in 
this  program.  Maybe  you  have  always 
wanted  to  be  involved  with  conservation 
law  enforcement  but  couldn't  pursue  a  ca- 
reer in  it  for  one  reason  or  another.  The 
auxiliary  program  could  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  find  out  about  the  job  before 
committing  to  a  full-time  position. 

The  training  will  be  mentally  and  physi- 
cally taxing.  The  situations  encountered  in 
the  field  will  sometimes  be  unexpected 
and  the  experience  is  guaranteed  to  be 
interesting.  If  you  are  interested  in  apply- 
ing, or  need  additional  information  about 
qualifications  and  training,  write  to: 
Auxiliary  Agent  Program 
La.  Dept.  of  Wildlife  And  Fistieries 
Enforcement  Division 
P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 
Or  call,  (504)  765-2984  D 
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Psychology  Solves  Fish  Cleaning  Proble 


FUNN 
SIDE 


BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 

In  the  overall  scheme  of  things,  there 
are  steps  that  could  just  as  well  be  elimi- 
nated. Take  bream  fishing,  for  example. 
Those  tasty  little  fighters  were  put  on 
this  earth  for  a  reason.  And  1  don't  have 
to  tell  you  what  that  is. 

Actually,  there  are  two  reasons,  so 
maybe  I'd  best  go  ahead  and  tell  you. 
One. ..they  are  the  best  fighters,  pound 
for  pound,  of  any  fish  you  can  catch. 
Two...show  me  a  more  tasty  treat  than  a 
platter  of  freshly  caught  southern  fried 
bluegills  and  I'll  eat  my  dirty  old  fishing 
hat,  fish  scales  and  all. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  point— find- 
ing a  way  to  eliminate  a  particular  step 
in  the  overall  process  of  seeing  a  mess  of 
bream  you  enjoy  catching  end  up  ready 
to  eat  on  your  plate.  The  step  I  refer  to  is 
one  totally  devoid  of  merriment  and 
gaiety.  I'm  talking,  of  course,  about  the 
messy  job  of  cleaning  fish. 

Thanks  to  the  patience  and  mercy  of 
the  good  folks  at  Northwestern  State,  I 
was  awarded  a  degree,  one  that  would 
ultimately  help  me  with  my  fish-clean- 
ing problem.  No,  I  didn't  take  Scalin' 
and  Guttin'  101;  1  took  psychology.  I 
came  to  learn  that  if  psychology  is  ap- 
plied shrewdly — and  maybe  a  little  bit 
underhandedly — you  can  get  anyone  to 
do  just  about  anything  for  you  so  you 
won't  have  to  do  it  yourself. 

It  even  works  on  dogs.  If  our  Bambi 
turns  up  her  nose  at  her  store-bought 
dried  dog  food,  all  I  have  to  do  is  take 
one  of  the  chunks,  pop  it  in  my  mouth 
while  she  watches  and  munch  it  with  all 
the  "m-m-m-GOOD!"  antics  I  can  mus- 
ter while  stifling  the  urge  to  be  sick. 
Bambi  will  practically  tear  the  box  apart 
to  get  at  the  nuggets  after  1  use  this  bit  of 
psychology  on  her.  Usually  after  only  a 
couple  of  hours  of  heaving  my  guts  out. 


I'm  practically  as  good  as  new.  But  back 
to  bream. 

Buford  Clodmore,  one  of  my  fishing 
buddies,  has  a  bit  of  an  ego  problem.  He 
has  "unmet  dependency  needs"  (I  learned 
that  in  psychology,  too)  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  he  excel  at  whatever  he  does. 
Otherwise,  he  sulks  for  a  week. 

A  while  back  when  the  bluegills  were 
bedded,  Buford  and  I  worked  up  a  fish- 
ing trip.  We  caught  exactly  1 00  big  bream; 
I  had  49  and  I  let  Buford  catch  51.  I 
couldn't  afford  for  him  to  sulk  for  a 
week  if  THE  PLAN  was  to  work. 

"Let's  go  to  my  house  and  we'll  clean 
'em,"  I  said  to  Buford.  "Boy,  do  I  ever 
love  to  clean  bream!"  I  chortled  glee- 
fully. 

We  set  up  shop  under  a  big  sweet 
gum  in  my  back  yard;  Buford  at  one  end 
of  the  table,  me  at  the  other.  Fetching  my 
Barlow  out  of  my  pocket  and  whistling 
merrily,  1  began  methodically  remov- 
ing the  scales  with  the  point  of  my  knife 
blade,  one  scale  at  a  time. 

All  was  silent  at  Buford's  end  of  the 
table  and  1  glanced  up  to  see  him  staring 
in  disbelief  as  I  flicked  out  a  scale,  held 
it  up  to  the  light  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  nonchalantly  tossed  it  away. 

"Boy,  this  is  some  kinda  fun!"  I  said 
as  Buford  squinted,  mouth  agape. 

"Harris,  we're  never  gonna  get 
through  if  that's  the  way  you  clean 
bream,"  he  said,  obviously  agitated. 


Artwork  by  David  Norwood 


"Why,"  1  replied,  feigning  surprise, 
"this  is  the  way  I  always  clean  my  bream, 
one  scale  at  a  time.  That  way  you  know 
you  got  every  single  one." 

"Give  me  that  fish!"  Buford  growled 
as  he  jerked  it  a  way  to  attack  it  authori- 
tatively with  the  tablespoon  he  had 
brought  along  for  scaling  fish. 

"Hey...holdon  justa  minute,"  I  said 
in  mock  amazement.  "Would  you  mind 
doing  thatagain?" 

Buford  flipped  the  fish  over  and  deftly 
ran  the  spoon  from  tail  to  head,  sending 
scales  flying  in  a  shower  of  glitter. 

"Well,  I  never.. .KAY!"  I  yelled  to  my 
wife.  "Come  out  here  and  look  at  this. 
Have  you  ever  in  all  your  life  seen  any- 
thing to  beat  this?  And  he's  doing  it  with 
a  tablespoon!" 

At  that,  Buford's  hands  became  a 
blur  as  he  flew  through  the  whole  box  of 
bluegills  while  I  cheered  him  on.  In  no 
time,  they  were  all  cleaned  as  1  contin- 
ued to  wag  my  head  in  disbelief  and 
shower  him  with  adulations  of  praise 
for  his  obvious  "gift." 

Later,  Buford  drove  away  with  his 
ego  intact,  a  look  of  smug  satisfaction  on 
his  face,  chest  bulging  and  fish  scales  all 
over  him.  Mission  accomplished. 

(Now  if  I  could  only  get  somebody 
else  to  coax  Bambi  into  eating  her  food...) 

"Kay,  have  you  ever  tasted  these 
Chunky  Chow  nuggets?  Go  ahead;  try 
one...they're  not  that  bad. ..really..."     D 
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Conservation     joanen  Gets  Chevron  Award 


Notes 


Chabreck  Heads  Wildlife 

Appointment  of  Robert  H.  Chabreck  of 
Baton  Rouge  as  assistant  secretary  for 
wildlife  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  been  announced 
by  Gov.  Buddy  Roemer. 

Prior  to  the  appointment,  Chabreck 
was  a  professor  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity specializing  in  marsh  management 
and  wetland  wildlife. 

He  now  becomes  one  of  the  two  top 
programmatic  aides  to  A.  Kell  Mclnnis  III, 
acting  secretary  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
The  department's  top  administration  now 
consists  of  Mclnnis  as  acting  secretary, 
Bettsie  Baker  as  undersecretary,  Jerry 
Clark  as  assistant  secretary  for  fisheries 
and  Robert  Chabreck  as  assistant  secre- 
tary for  wildlife. 

Widely  known  in  his  field,  Chabreck, 
58,  has  published  more  than  1 00  scientific 
and  popular  articles  dealing  with  wildlife 
and  wetlands. 

Chabreck  received  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  forestry  in  1956,  a  master's  in 
game  management  in  1957  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
botany  in  1970.  All  his  degrees  are  from 
LSU. 

Wildfowl  Carvers  Show 

The  Louisiana  Wildfowl  Carvers  and  Col- 
lectors Guild  will  hold  its  1 7th  Annual  Gulf- 
South  Championship  Show  on  Aug.  9-1 1 
in  the  Health  and  Physical  Education  Build- 
ing at  the  University  of  New  Orleans. 

Some  300  artists  will  compete  in  decoy 
carving,  photography,  painting,  whittling 
and  other  art  forms.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  504/866-1 51 5. 

Refuge  Manager  Named 

A.W.  (Will)  Nidecker,  former  manager  of 
the  Imperial  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at 
Martinez  Lake,  Ariz.,  has  been  selected 
as  the  new  manager  of  the  1 40,000-acre 
Sabine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Cameron 
Parish.  He  replaces  John  Walther,  who 
retired. 
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Ted  Joanen,  veteran  biologist  with  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries and  one  of  the  world's  leading  alliga- 
tor authorities,  has  received  the  prestig- 
ious Chevron  Conservation  Award. 

In  the  37th  annual  presentation  of  the 
award,  Joanen  was  named  one  of  10  re- 
cipients in  the  professional  category  for 
his  research  and  management  efforts 
dealing  with  alligators  and  coastal  marsh 
ecology.  Joanen  serves  as  a  programs 
manager  in  LDWF's  Fur  and  Refuge  Divi- 
sion at  the  Rockefeller  State  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge in  Grand  Chenier. 

The  Chevron  award  included  a  bronze 
medallion  and  a  $1,000  honorarium. 

Black  Bass  Limit  Set  at  8 

Effective  April  1,  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion has  officially  approved  a  daily  black 
bass  creel  limit  of  eight  fish.  Statewide, 
possession  limit  on  the  water  will  be  eight, 
and  off  the  water  it  will  be  16. 

Officials  of  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  announced  that 
the  commission  had  unanimously  ratified 
the  department's  Black  Bass  Manage- 
ment Plan.  The  program  had  long  been  in 
the  making  with  input  from  both  biologists 
and  the  recreational  public. 

Under  the  plan,  two  lakes  were  desig- 
nated as  Trophy  Lakes  and  seven  as 
Quality  Lakes.  Special  size  and  daily  take 
regulations  were  established  for  those 
waterbodies. 

The  two  Trophy  Lakes  are  Concordia 
Lake  in  Concordia  Parish  and  False  River 
in  Points  Coupee  Parish. 

On  those  two  lakes,  there  will  be  a 
"slot"  limit  of  15  inches  to  19  inches  inclu- 
sive. The  protective  slot  means  that  it  will 
be  illegal  to  keep  or  possess  a  black  bass 
falling  within  those  measurements. 

The  daily  take  on  the  two  lakes  will  be 
eight  fish  of  which  no  more  than  two  may 
exceed  1 9  inches  in  total  maximum  length — 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  most  posterior  point  of 
the  depressed  caudal  fin  as  measured 
with  mouth  closed  on  a  flat  surface. 

The  possession  limit  at  Concordia  Lake 
and  False  river  will  be  the  same  as  the 
daily  take  (eight)  on  the  water  while  off  the 
water  it  will  be  16. 

Designated  as  Quality  Lakes  are  Lake 
Bartholomew,  Morehouse  and  Ouachita 
parishes;  Black  Bayou  Lake,  Bossier  Par- 


Agents  Recognized  for  Special  Olympics  Par- 
ticipation: Caria  Thomas,  17,  of  Haughton, 
presents  LDWF  Enforcement  Chief  Col.  Win- 
ton  Vidrine,  with  a  trophy  recognizing  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents  Association  and 
his  division's  participation  in  the  Louisiana 
Special  Olympics  Law  Enforcement  Torch 
Run.  Thomas  is  this  year's  Special  Olympics 
Outreach  Athlete  for  Northwest  Louisiana. 

Wildlife  agents  statewide  participate  in 
the  Torch  Run  annua  lly.  They  a  Iso  host  a  sea- 
food cookout  for  the  participants  and  collect 
donations  for  Special  Olympics. 

Law  enforcement  officers  collected  $31 ,017 
last  year  and  have  set  a  goal  of  $80,000  this 
year. 


ish;  Caney  Creek  Lake,  Jackson  Parish; 
Chicot  Lake,  Evangeline  Parish;  Cross 
Lake,  Caddo  Parish;  Lake  Rodemacher, 
Rapides  Parish;  and  Vernon  Lake,  Ver- 
non Parish. 

At  those  seven  lakes,  there  will  be  a 
prohibited  slot  of  14  to  17  inches;  a  creel 
limit  of  eight  fish  of  which  no  more  than 
four  may  exceed  17  inches  in  maximum 
total  length;  and  a  possession  of  eight  fish 
on  the  water  and  1 6  fish  off  the  water. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  the  new  plan,  the 
creel  limit  for  black  bass  had  been  1 5.  The 
new  program  is  designed  to  generally 
improve  the  species  for  recreational  an- 
glers. 

Prized  Forest  Protected 

Eighty  acres  of  prized  longleaf  pine  forest 


in  St.  Tammany  Parish  have  been  placed 
under  protective  care,  thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  landowner  Roy  Wood  of  Amite,  the 
Louisiana  Departnnent  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries' Natural  Heritage  Program  and  the 
Nature  Conservancy  in  Louisiana. 

The  preservation  effort  will  be  con- 
ducted underthe  Louisiana  Natural  Areas 
Registry,  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in 
1987.  The  registry  is  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  LDWF  and  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy to  recognize  owners  of  outstanding 
natural  areas  for  their  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  the  state's  natural  legacy. 

The  forests  are  home  to  a  multitude  of 
animals,  including  the  endangered  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  and  the  gopher 
tortoise.  There  is  also  a  great  diversity  of 
plant  species,  many  of  them  rare. 

Known  as  the  Tar  Kiln  Natural  Area, 
the  80-acre  tract  Is  predominately  a  mixed 
longleaf  and  loblolly  forest.  It  contains 
longleaf  pines  with  an  average  age  of  75 
years,  with  some  topping  the  century  mat1<. 

A.  Kell  Mclnnis  III,  acting  Secretary  of 
LDWF,  said  Wood  plans  to  restore  and 
safeguard  the  forest's  natural  value  with  a 
long-range  plan  established  by  the  de- 
partment's Natural  Heritage  Program  and 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  preserving  wildlife 
habitat. 

Writer  Honored  for  Article 

Charles  W.  Frank  of  New  Orleans  has 
received  two  first-place  awards  from  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  for 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  magazine. 

The  article,  entitled  "Sandwich  Terns, 
Royal  Tems  and  Sand  Castles,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March-April  1 990  issue  of  the 
magazine,  which  is  produced  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

The  article  was  judged  best  in  the  cate- 
gory of  magazine  features,  and  an  ac- 
companying photograph  of  royal  terns  and 
chicks  on  Curlew  Island  was  tops  in  the 
photographic  category. 


Writers  and  Photographers 


The  Louisiana  Conservationist  is  constantly 
seeking  new  and  talented  writers  and 
photographers.  If  you  are  a  full-time  or 
part-time  amateur  or  professional,  we 
welcome  your  submissions. 

Please  do  not  submit  original  text  or 
photography,  as  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 


tionist cannot  be  responsible  for  materials 
not  submitted  on  specific  assignment. 

Be  sure  and  include  your  name,  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  with  all  sub- 
missions and  include  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  if  you  wish  to  have 
unaccepted  materials  returned. 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  is  inter- 
ested in  a  wide  variety  of  material  con- 
cerning outdoor  recreation  and  our  natu- 
ral heritage,  past  and  present,  with  focus 
on  traditional  pursuits  including  all  types  of 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  camping  or 
boating. 

We  are  also  interested  in  writers  or 
photographers  willing  to  accept  specific 
assignments.  Please  state  your  major  ar- 
eas of  expertise  or  interest  and,  particu- 
lariy  in  the  case  of  photographers,  provide 
a  general  idea  of  your  availability,  (i.e. 
weekends  only,  etc.) 

Confirmation  of  acceptance  and  pay- 
ment rates  will  precede  publication,  with 
payment  upon  publication.  In  some  cases, 
material  may  be  purchased  for  later  use 
with  payment  upon  acceptance. 

Youth  Writing  Contest 

To  encourage  high  school  students  to 
sharpen  their  ability  to  communicate  the 
outdoor  experience,  annual  awards  of  $500, 


$300  and  $200  are  being  offered  for  pub- 
lished articles.  The  award  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America.  Winners  and  runners-up  will 
receive  handsome  wall  plaques.  The  sole 
criterion  of  the  judges  will  be  excelent 
writing.  Rules  are: 

1.  The  wori<  must  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  newsletter,  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, etc.,  during  1991.  The  publication 
can  be  school,  organizational  or  commer- 
cial. 

2.  The  author  must  have  been  a  high 
school  (prep  school)  student  at  the  time 
the  article  was  published  or  accepted  for 
publication. 

3.  The  topic  must  be  "outdoors"  (hik- 
ing, camping,  fishing,  nature,  hunting, 
canoeing,  etc.).  The  approach  can  be  any 
literary  style,  including  fiction  and  poetry. 

4.  Entrants  must  submit  three 
tearsheets  (or  clear  photocopies)  of  the 
entry.  The  tearsheets  must  contain  the 
publication  name  and  date. 

5.  Deadline  for  receiving  entries  is 
Jan.  31,  1992.  Send  entry  to  OWAA 
Headquarters,  201 7  Cato  Ave.,  Suite  1 01 , 
State  College,  PA  16801. 

6.  OWAA  will  announce  the  winners 
at  the  OWAA  conference,  June  28-July  2, 
1992,  in  Bismark,  N.D.  The  sponsor  has 
the  right  to  reprint  the  winning  entries  in  its 
monthly  publication. 


The  Skins  You  Love  to  Touch:  While  members  of  the  Louisiana  Fur  and  Alligator  Advisory 
Council  look  on,  Jonathan  Glasscock,  education  manager  for  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  accepts  a  bundle  of  dressed  Louisiana  furs  from  Robert  Watson,  council  chairman. 
The  furs  will  be  used  for  demonstration  by  the  department's  staff  of  education  coordinators  who 
appear  at  school,  civic  and  sportsmen's  gatherings. 
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With  99  percent  of  the  nation's  oil  and  gas  production 
platforms  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico-and  over  half  of  those 
in  Louisiana's  own  coastal  waters-common  sense 
tells  us  a  major  oil  spill  is  a  distinct  possibility.  Watch 
"Louisiana  Heeds  the  Warning  Shot"  and  learn  about 
Louisiana's  preparedness  for  such  a  potential  castas- 
trophe.  May  23. 


As  Louisiana  begins  to  realize  that  its  bountiful  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  are  not  unlimited,  it  is  also  time  to  obey 
the  laws  designed  to  protect  and  conserve  these  resources. 
For  too  long,  it's  been  socially  acceptable  to  violate  those 
rules.  Now,  it's  time  to  end  that  tradition. 

Meet  the  people  of  Natchitoches.  They  are  generat- 
ing good  news  about  the  environment.  The  Cane  River 
Cleanup  is  the  story  of  their  success  in  reclaiming  a  river  that 
runs  right  through  town.  Also. ..looking  for  a  good  knife? 
When  a  large  selection  creates  confusion,  a  custom-made 
knife  may  be  the  answer  to  your  special  needs-particularly 
if  quality  and  craftsmanship  are  important. 


The  Winchester  rifle  dominated  the  American 
Frontier.  Discover  why  it  was  such  a  popular  rifle  then  and 
continues  to  be  a  legend  today. 

Also  this  week,  what  bird  is  eight  feet  tall,  300  pounds  and 
doesn't  fly?  A  Louisiana  ostrich!  It's  no  joke-ostrich  farms  in 
Louisiana  are  breeding  the  newest  and  most  bizarre  trans- 
plant to  our  state. 

Louisiana  boasts  a  first-class  oyster  industry.  Come 
get  your  feet  wet  aboard  a  classic  oyster  lugger.  Also,  get  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  exquisite  and  colorful  miniatures  of  the  bird 
world  -  exotic  finches. 


We  hope  you  enjoyed  this  season  of  our  show.  Please  join  us  next  fall  for  a  whole  new  season  of  exciting  topics  on  Louisiana  outdoors. 


THE  LPB  TELEVISION  NETWORK 
KLTM  13,  MONROE  .  KLTL  18,  LAKE  CHARLES  •  KLPB  24,  LAFAYETTE  •  KLTS  24,  SHHEVEPORT  •  KLPA  25,  ALEXANDRIA  •  WLPB  27,  BATON  ROUGE 

A  Service  of  the  Louisiana  Educational  Television  Authority 
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MAGAZINE  ORDER  FORM 
Send  this  Gift  Subscription  to: 

Name    


-State. 


.Zip. 


Ph.# 


If  a  gift.  From:     

Type:  □Birthday    □Anniversary     □Christmas     □Other. 


I  would  like  my  gift  to  last 

for years  (1,  2,  4  ). 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  of: 

I      I  $8  for  one  year  (six  issues). 

I  I  $14  for  two  years  (12  issues). 

II  $24  for  four  years  (24  issues). 


Method  of  payment: 

□  Check /money  order  □MasterCard     □Visa 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below^: 

Account#  

Expiration  date:  

Signature 


Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 


VV,\TURfO" 


LOV  LOUISIANA 


TheBIG  Gift-Small  Price! 


o  gift  is  more  affordable,  more 
rewarding  and  more  deeply  ap- 
preciated than  a  subscription  to 
Louisiana  Conservationist  maga- 
zine. It's  ideal  for  every  special 

person  in  your  life  ~  friend  or  family  member,  regardless  of  age. 
Many  readers  give  Louisiana  Conservationist  as  an  anniversary  or  birthday  present  or 

simply  as  a  fond  rememberance.  If  the  one  receiving  the  gift  is  already  a  subscriber,  we'll 

simply  extend  his  subscription. 
So  give  the  gift  as  big  as  all  outdoors  at  a  cost  that  remains  as  remarkably  low  as  ever.. .$8 

for  one  year  (six  issues),  $14  for  two  years  (12  issues)  and  $24  for  four  years  (24  issues). 
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HE  FRANK  D/ 


StAHIU 


!OTI-BO( 


A  treasury  of  books 


ANATOMY  OF  A  WATERFOWL: 
CARVERS  AND  PAINTERS 


FOR 


Charles  W.  Frank  Jr. 

"A  no-nonsense,  well-illustrated  guide  to 

carving  and  painting  waterfowl... A  book 

anyone  serious  about  painting  or  carving 

waterfowl  should  have  within  easy  reach." 

— Waterfowler's  World 

128  pages,  11  3/4  X  9,  298  color  photos, 

fold-out  page  showing  anatomy  of  birds  in 

4  basic  positions.  $45.00. 

TIDAL  MARSH  PLANTS 

Lionel  N.  Eleuterius 

This  reference  book  includes  entries  for 
over  400  plants  of  special  interest  to  stu- 
dents, hunters,  fishermen,  trappers  and 
ecologists.  Each  entry  includes  a  sketch  of 
the  plant,  where  it  can  be  found,  latin  and 
common  names,  identifying  characteris- 
tics and  scientific  information. 
168  pages,  7  X  10.  $24.95. 

THE  JUSTIN  WILSON  GOURMET  AND 
GOURMAND  COOKBOOK 

Justin  Wilson 

A  liberal  sprinkling  of  the  distinctive  Justin 

Wilson  humor  and  50  color  photographs 

featuring  Justin  displaying  his  skills  in  the 

kitchen  and  entertaining  his  friends  with 

the  earthy  joie  de  vivre  that  follows  Justin 

everywhere. 

128  pages,  8  X  10.  $16.95. 


GASTON  GOES  TO  MARDI  GRAS 

James  Rice 

Gaston,  the  intrepid  green-nosed  alligator 

from  the  bayou,  ventures  to  New  Orleans 

to  visit  his  cousin  Alphonse  for  Mardi 

Gras. 

40  pages,  8  1/2  X  11.  $11.95. 

LOUISIANA  HAYRIDE 

Harnett  T.  Kane,  Forward  by  Sam  H.  Jones 
One  of  the  most  sought-after  books  on 
Louisiana,  this  volume  documents  the  rise 
to  power,  the  political  maneuverings,  and 
the  assassination  of  Louisiana's  Kingfish, 
Huey  Long. 
484  pages,  5  1/2X8  1/2.  $10.95. 

LOUISIANA  PLANTATION  HOMES:  A 
RETURN  TO  SPLENDOR 

Lee  Malone,  Photographs  by  Paul  Malone 
The  antebellum  South  is  celebrated  in  this 
beautiful  book  featuring  over  100  full-color 
photographs  of  76  restored  plantation 
homes.  Full-page  photographs  are  accom- 
panied by  text  highlighting  the  history  and 
architectural  features  of  each  home. 
160  pages,  14  5/16  X  10  1/8.  $34.95. 

THE  FRANK  DAVIS  SEAFOOD  NOTE- 
BOOK 

Frank  Davis,  Foreword  by  Paul  Prudhomme 
Davis  shares  hundreds  of  mouth  watering 


recipes  for  original  specialities  and  tradi- 
tional Cajun,  Creole  and  Italian  favorites. 
He  begins  with  a  detailed  discussion  of 
basic  ingredients  and  spices,  then  suggests 
tips  on  proper  handling  of  seafood,  whether 
you  hook  it  yourself  or  catch  it  in  the  store. 
In  the  fish  section,  more  than  245  species  of 
edible  fish  caught  in  U.S.  waters  are  rated 
and  evaluated. 
288  pages,  6X9.  $14.95. 

CLOVIS  CRAWFISH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

Mary  Alice  Fontenot,  Illustrated  by  Keith 
Graves 

This  newly  illustrated  color  edition  of  the 
original  volume  of  the  Clovis  series  is  about 
friendship.  Gaston  Grasshopper's  life  is  in 
danger  because  M'sieu  Blue  Jay  has  de- 
cided to  make  a  meal  of  him.  Clovis  and 
the  other  bayou  creatures  come  quickly  to 
Gaston's  aid. 

32  pages,  81/2X11.  Pronunciation  guide, 
song  with  music  and  French  and  English 
lyrics.  $11.95. 


OLD  LOUISIANA 

Lyle  Saxon 

A  fascinating  volume.  Old  Louisiana  foot- 
notes much  of  Louisiana's  history,  begin- 
ning with'vignettes  of  the  early  French  and 
Spanish  settlers  and  plantation  life  through 
the  period  of  slavery  and  beyond. 
448  pages,  6X9.  $10.95. 


from  Pelican  Press! 


THE  MAJESTY  OF  THE  RIVER  ROAD 

Lee  Malone,  Photograpln/  by  Paul  Makvic 
This  beautiful  volume  captures  the  charm 
and  splendor  of  the  palatial  homes  along 
the  Mississippi  River  between  Baton  Rouge 
and  New  Orleans  with  descriptive  text  and 
over  160  full-color  photographs,  including 
many  interior  views. 
96  pages,  6X9.  $15.95. 

WETLAND  HERITAGE:  THE  LOUISI- 
ANA DUCK  DECOY 

Charles  W.  Frank  ]r. 

Through  some  320  color  photographs,  the 
author  depicts  the  step-by-step  develop- 
ment of  this  exceptional  art,  devoting  spe- 
cial attention  to  Louisiana's  most  famed 
masters.  With  advice  on  carving  tech- 
niques and  collecting. 
192  pages,  11X8  1/2.  $49.95. 

CLEMENTINE  HUNTER:  AMERICAN 
FOLK  ARTIST 

James  Wilson 

The  subjects  of  Clementine  Hunter's  bold, 
exuberant  paintings  come  from  her  every- 
day experiences  on  Melrose  Plantation  where 
she  worked  in  the  fields  and  kitchens  for 
more  than  60  years.  This  elegant  volume 
includes  some  90  color  photographs  of 
Hunter's  work,  a  detailed  biography,  a 
summary  of  critical  commentaries,  an 
appendix  of  exhibits  and  a  list  of  perma- 


nent collections  that  exhibit  her  work. 
160  pages,  10  1/2  X  8  1/2.  $39.95. 

THE  MAJESTY  OF  THE  FELICIANAS 

Lee  Malone,  Photography  by  Paul  Malone 
East  Feliciana  and  West  Feliciana  parishes 
in  Louisiana  are  treasure  troves  of  fine 
architecture.  Before  the  Cix'il  War,  wealthy 
planters  of  the  region  competed  with  each 
other  to  build  the  most  spectacular  houses 
and  the  most  elaborate  gardens.  Now 
master  photographer  Paul  Malone  cap- 
tures the  startling  beauty  of  the  old  homes 
of  the  Felicianas  in  a  series  of  175  dazzling 
color  pictures.  Text  by  Lee  Malone  tells  the 
fascinating  stories  of  the  houses. 
96  pages,  6X9.  $15.95. 

LOUISIANA  INDIAN  TALES 

Elizabeth  Butler  Moore  and  Alice  Wilbert 
Couvillon 

Illustrated  by  Marilyn  Carter  Rougelot 
Louisiana  is  rich  in  Indian  culture.  The 
authors  have  written  a  book  of  tales  for 
children  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  abun- 
dant Louisiana  Indian  heritage. 
112pages,  6X9.  $10.95. 

THE  FRANK  DAVIS  FISHING  GUIDE 
TO  LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  AND 
LAKE  BORGNE 

Frank  Davis 

Lake  Pontchartrain,  one  of  the  largest  in- 


land bodies  of  water  in  the  United  States, 
and  Lake  Borgne,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  create  a  rich  wetland  estuary  teem- 
ing with  aquatic  life.  Frank  Davis  shares 
his  knowledge  of  this  area  in  this  informal 
and  informative  guide. 
160  pages,  5  1/2X81/2.  $7.95. 

LOUISIANA  ALMANAC:  1988-89 

Edited  by  Milburn  Calhoun  ard  Susan  Cole 

Dore 

This  12th  edition  of  over  500  pages  of 

invaluable  information  for  ready  reference 

includes:  highlights  of  the  state's  history, 

population  figures,  tourist  attractions, 

agricultural  data  and  much  more! 

560  pages,  maps,  charts,  graphs, 

5  1/2X8  1/2.  $15.95,  $11.95  (paper). 

LOUISIANA  STORIES 

Edited  by  Ben  Forkner 

An  anthology  of  some  of  the  best  short 

stories  ever  written  by  Louisiana  writers, 

this  volume  offers  the  16  writers  included 

as  the  torchbearers  for  the  central  themes 

of  modern  Southern  fiction. 

400  pages,  5  1/2X8  1/2,  $15.95,  $11.95 

(paper). 


ORDER  FORM 


Calhoun /Louisiana  Almanac:  1988-89 
.$15.95 
.$11.95  (paper) 

Davis  /Frank  Davis  Fishing  Guide  to  Lake 

Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Borgne 
.$7.95     (paper) 

Davis  /Frank  Davis  Seafood  Notebook 
.$14.95 

Eleuterius /Tidal  Marsh  Plants 
.$24.95 

Fontenot/Clovis  Crawfish  and  His  Friends 
.$11.95 

Forkner/Louisiana  Stories 
.$15.95 
.$11.95  (paper) 

Frank/ Anatomy  of  a  Waterfowl: 

For  Carvers  and  Painters 
.$45.00 

Frank/Wetland  Heritage:  The  Louisiana 

Duck  Decoy 
.$49.95 


Kane /Louisiana  Hayride 

$10.95    (paper) 

Malone /Louisiana  Plantation  Homes: 

A  Return  to  Splendor 

$34.95 

Malone/Majesty  of  the  Felicianas 

$15.95 

Malone/Majesty  of  the  River  Road 

$15.95 

Moore  /Louisiana  Indian  Tales 

$10.95 

Rice/Gaston  Goes  to  Mardi  Gras 

$11.95 

Saxon/Old  Louisiana 

$10.95    (paper) 

Wilson/Clementine  Hunter: 

American  Folk  Artist 

$39.95 

Wilson/Justin  Wilson  Gourmet  and 

Gourmand  Cookbook 

$16.95 

(All  books  are  hardbound  unless  paper  is  specified.) 


PLEASE  NOTE: 

Orders  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  check 
or  money  order  made 
payable  to  Pelican 
Publishing  Co.  or 
charged  to  your  Mas- 
terCard or  Visa.  Your 
payment  must  include 
$2.50  postage  and 
handling  for  the  first 
book  ordered  and  $.50 
for  each  additional 
book.  Louisiana 
residents  must  add 
4%  sales  tax.  Jefferson 
Parish  residents, 
please  add  an  addi- 
tional 4%  sales  tax. 
Allow  two  to  four 
weeks  for  delivery. 


SEND  ORDER  TO: 

Pelican  Publishing  Co. 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Promotion 

1101  Monroe  St. 

Gretna,  LA  70053 


My  payment  of  $ is  enclosed  for  the  books  indicated  above.  I  have 

added  $ to  cover  the  appropriate  sales  tax  and  shipping  charges. 


Charge  n\y 


MasterCard 


Visa 


Account  number: 
Expiration  date:  _ 
Signature 


Ph.# 


Book(s)  Recipient: 


Name 


Address 


City. 


State, Zip 


(please  pnnt) 


Photography  by  Ken  Glaser 


La.  Strawberry  Ice  Cream 

2  cups  sugar 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

6  cups  milk,  scalded 

6  eggs,  beaten 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 

1  large  can  evaporated  milk 

4  pints  strawberries 

Blend  sugar,  salt,  flour.  Add  to  scalded 
milk.  Bring  to  a  boil  slowly,  stirring  often. 
Add  small  amount  of  hot  milk  to  beaten 
eggs,  stirring  constantly.  Add  egg  mix- 
ture to  hot  milk  and  cook  over  low  heat 
stirring  constantly  until  mixture  thickens 
and  coats  spoon.  Remove  from  heat  and 
add  vanilla.  Allow  to  cool.  Stir  in  evapo- 
rated milk  and  crushed  strawberries.  Pour 
into  freezer.   Makes  1  gallon. 

La.  Pecan  Ice  Cream 

4  whole  eggs 

1  pound  dark  brown  sugar 
1/2  cup  white  sugar 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 


1  quart  milk,  scalded 

1  quart  half  and  half  (or  milk) 

1/2  pint  whipping  cream 

1  cup  toasted  pecans,  chopped 

Beat  eggs  and  add  sugars  and  cornstarch. 
Add  scalded  milk  and  cook,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  mixture  coats  the  spoon  heavily. 
Allow  to  cool  and  add  the  rest  of  the  milk 
and  cream.  Mix.  Stir  in  chopped  pecans. 
Pour  into  electric  ice  cream  freezer.  Makes 
11/2  gallons. 


Old-Fashioned  Vanilla  Ice 
Cream 

12  whole  eggs 

4  cups  sugar 

4  quarts  whole  milk 

1  pint  whipping  cream 

2  tablespoons  flour 
Pinch  salt 

3  teaspoons  vanilla 

Beat  eggs  until  light  and  fluffy.  Beat  in 
sugar.  Add  milk  and  cream,  reserving 
some  of  the  liquid  to  mix  with  flour.  Mix 


flour  with  reserved  milk  to  form  a  smooth 
paste.  Add  to  the  custard  mixture  along 
with  the  salt.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring 
constantly.  Continue  to  cook  until  mix- 
ture begins  to  thicken  and  coats  the  spoon. 
Remove  from  heat  and  add  vanilla.  Al- 
low to  cool,  then  pour  into  ice  cream 
freezer.  Makes  11/2  gallons. 

Strawberry  Banana  Sherbet 

1  cup  water 

11/2  cups  sugar 

3  ripe  bananas,  mashed 

1  pint  strawberries,  crushed 

2  cups  orange  juice 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1  egg  white,  beaten 

Combine  water  and  sugar  until  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Add  orange  juice  and  mashed 
bananas  with  crushed  strawberries.  Cool 
and  freeze.  When  a  soft  mush  consistency 
is  achieved,  remove  from  freezer  and  fold 
in  beaten  egg  white  (not  too  stiffly  beaten). 
Continue  freezing  until  firm  enough  to 
serve.  Makes  2  quarts.  Keep  covered 
when  stored. 
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